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ROBINSON’S 


NEW ARITHMETICS 
Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic 
18mo. Boards. 80 pages - . - - - - ° “ 
Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic 
1zmo. Cloth. 416 pages - - - . - . . - -65 
The New Primary and New Practical Arithmetics form an excellent two-book course. 


Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithmetic 
1zmo. Boards. 224 pages - - - - - - « . .30 


The Rudiments is an intermediate book, giving additional drilland strengthening the 
series where most —_ are weak. The three books are therefore confidently recom- 
mended when time will permit. 
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These revisions present in a new dress all of those dis- 
tinctive features which have contributed to the success and 
popularity of Robinson's Progressive Arithmetics, while in- 
troducing much important and valuable matter not to be 
found in the earlier editions. Such changes also have been 
made as were thought necessary to bring the books fully up to 
date and make them even more valuable to teachers and pupils. 

The order of subjects and numbering of paragraphs of the 
Progressive Arithmetics have been preserved so that these 
new editions may be used without difficulty in the same 
classes with the old 


OTHER NEW ARITHMETICS 
Appletons’ F irst Lessons in Arithmetic, 36 cents 


ne of Appletons’ Standard Series. 


Bailey’s American Mental Arithmetic, 35 cents 
A 


new advanced drill book. 


Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, 65 cents. 


Pailosophical, original, progressive, thoroughly modern. 


We also publish Robinson’s Progressive, Fish’s, White’s,Ap- 
pletons’, Ray’s, Davies’s, Harper’s and Ficklin’s Arithmetics. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Special terms for introduction. *‘ Educational 
Bulletin ” of new books free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 





The University Publishing Co. 
invites correspondence 
concerning 
Maury’s Geographies 
Davis’s Reading Books 
Holmes’s New Readers 
Lippincott’s Popular Readers 
Clarendon Dictionary 
Venable’s New Arithmetics 
Sanford’s Arithmetics 
Gildersleeve’s Latin books 


etc. etc. etc. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


43-47 E. roth Street, New York. 
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UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH AND DURABLE POINTS. 


You are obliged to use lead pencils, why not use the best—those having smooth, tough . 


and durable points? 


Those who have made a practice of using Dixon’s “American 


Graphite” pencils declare that they are by all odds the most economical pencils as well as the 


best. 
for samples worth double the money. 


If you are not familiar with them mention N. Y. ScHcot JourNaAt and send 16 cents 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


270-272 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco, cx. 


Alfred L. Robbins Co., 


rs to Science De 
ment, National School 
ishing Co., (Established is.) 


179 & 181 Lake Street, 

4 CHICAGO. 

Makers of High-Grade Science 
A ratus for_. Schools and 
Colleges.as— ~~ —— 


















KValveless Air Pumps, Double 
: Acting Static Electrical Ma- 
chines, School Dynamo, Sol- 
ar Microscopes, Electrical 

Test Instruments and 
Modern Educational 
Appliances of all 
kinds 
Catalogue and SPECIAL 


Net PRICES On any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention Tue Scuoot Journat. 


GLOBES 
MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds ‘of 
School Supplies. 








__ Potter & Putnam | 


44 E. 14th St., 
New York. 








to $ = Gay, at 
LIGHTNING 6. PLATER 
and plating jewelry, w: 








LECTURERS 


And all using the OPTICAL LANTERN 


should be aware that with our 


MULTIFOCAL ATTACHMENT 


they require but one medium power objective to 
make any size picture required, at any dis- 
tance from the screen. 


Satis/a tion guaranteed. Send for circular to 


‘J. W. QUEEN & CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Incerporated) 


Dial 
PL BY So Bae Sialorue for Shot, 
DENISON, Publisher Ci Chicage. 
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CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLI- 
CATION 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO 


209 BOWERY NEW YORK 








IN EVERY 


ERFEC ESSENTIAL 
& &€ F F gQuALiTY 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM 


Send 2 cent stamp for sample card 
of School and Commercial Pens 


ECLECTIC PEN CO. 


I00 William Street, New York. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


for wood 





oo rm. work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
= for use in IN- 
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: and 
MANUAL Training SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Ed ~~ 5 In- 

satituti Catal J and price 





list free by mail. 
Ww. ©. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


QUEEN & Co., 


(INCORPORATED) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
axp Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
pdensed Cata- 
logue 219. 
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CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
‘ PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Sch 
&2-TLLUSTRATED PRICED C RTALOGUES 
urnished on application 








N We OPTICAL LANTERNS, 
Oil, we = or Electric 
Single, Double or Takie: 
Scientific Attachments. Art 
and Educational Views. 


J. B. COLT & CO. 
16 Beekman St..N. Y. 189 La Salle St., Chicago, i. 


——_ —_— 
Manufacturers, ye my and Slide Colorers. 
Catalogues free. 





SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE. 


All Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations. A 
full line of Primary Aids. The most complete 
assortment of Globes, Maps, and Geographical 
Apperatus to be found on this continent. All Edu- 
cational Appliances needed in the different de- 
en from the Nursery to the College. Send 


Catalogue. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 


352 Washington Street, Boston. 
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BaDcks and MeDals of Gold or Silver 


FO R GRADUATES OR 


COMPETITION. 


TEACHERS find that there is no one article which can be offered 
proving quite 20 Cote -- to a medal for merit in any department of 


ger CLASS PINS OR RINGS as an emblem 


po fons. PINS ANP BUTTONS for Colleges, 


Schools and Societies. Also COLLEGE AND YACHT CLUB FLAG PIN 
E, R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 


Manufacturer. 


“E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 JoHN STREET NEW YorK, is the most satisfactory 
manufacturer of medals with whom I have ever dealt.” 


R. BInGHAM, Supt. Bingham School, N. C. 
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Extra Fine 
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128, 105 and O18. 
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447-449 East 52nd Street, 





Ideal Keyboard. 


The Universal has the type- 
bar touch. Send for a circu- 
lar describing the develop- 
ment. - - - - - 


4; HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Sales Office, 77 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





The Union Seashore Agency, established 1880, W. D. Kerr, Manager, and the American School Bureau, 
ay oy 1885, ssoon, Manager, have combined to continue under a united management hereafter 

known as ‘ene’ Union School Bureau. These agencies have actually located 3161 teachers, at salaries 
pd ating $2,053,600. The ~~} just ended has been for both the most successful in their history. Nearly 
three-fourths of the places filled were by recommendations to school officers a for teachers. In 


int of influence, number of teach ers plac character of positions 
lied, and amount of salaries ob- IN UNION iS STRENGTH tained, this Bureau ranks as one of 
the iargest’ three in the covntry. With the large business now at 
command and the combined energetic personal efforts of its managers, who give their entire time to the 
interests of their clients, this Bureau offers facilities that are unsurpassed. Teachers recentlyj registered in 
either agency remain enrolled inthe Union School Bureau. We charge No Advance Registration Fee 
to acceptable teachers. This is a fundamental principle with us. It begets confidence at the outset, and is 
Dusinesslike. Our methods are efficient and we rely solely on results. Send stamp for new circulars and 
form. Register early, so we ca IN. acquainted with you. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Props. and Managers, 2 West 14th Street, New York. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 


Bae ney Pl., Boston, Mass.: 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill; 37: Main St., 
artford, Ct.: 120k So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 1324 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and GGLES 
those wishing a change at an Room C ao7 Vine + an 
increased salary should CINCINNA ATI, OHIC. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for gocd teachers with good records. We want first-class teachers for all grades 
and want them now. Send stamp for Application Form. 
H. P. FRENCH, Mawnacer, 


24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The best city schools, colleges, universities, state normals, scendention, seminaries, church schools, etc., 
are among our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for governesses and tutors. Now is the 
best time to register for fall positions. Send for Hand Book and note what we are doing for teachers. 

C. J, ALBERT, Manager. 
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After Jan. 1, 1893, it will cost you two dollars to register ; tefore that date, one dollar. 
If you are in search of a position fer this Fall, 
If you weuld accept a better position than you ha 
fyou wish a pleasant and iucratixs, pperss next . Spring, 
f you desire or assistance for 18) 
it will be to your interest to join r Bureau immediately ~™ have our best efforts for twelve months 
z avout _ f. Address without delay, SOUTHERN TEAC CHERS’ BUREAU, Winchester. Tenn. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New Vorx City 
AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


WANTED 2s"xz 7: 








Eastern Teachers 
for all departments 


“cages.” IN THE progressive 
Address, 


NORTHWES R. B. Hazard, 


Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


chermerhorn’s * Teachers’: Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 7o Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








Lehigh Blackboard Clotl sires tanacturng6o, 


Blackboards 


76 Fifth Avenue. New York. 





MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYONS, BLACKBOARDs, 
SLATING, DUSTLESS ERASERS, DESKS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, &c., &c.. 


“Everything for the Sehool-room” 





Our immense catalogue to be had for the asking 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 
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The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food.” —HERBERT SPENCER. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


It is not a “ patent medicine,”’ but a food to the brain and nerves increasing activity and vital force, preventing 
© fade, might debility. For the relief of brain weariness, nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, sleeplessness, lassi- 
ude, night sweats, consumption, and to restore and sustain vigorous mental and physical G. 














health, there is no remedy of equal value. For thirty years endorsed by amittet t cians 
and many of tog best educators in the world. The formula accompanies each package. Pam t free on 
application to us. ruggists, or by mail ($x) from 56 W. — St., New York. None genuine without aH signature (3 


iz 
Also Greeters Cold and Catarrh Cure, Price 5U cents. Payable in postage stamps. 


Unlike the Dutch Process | “ONE PIECE” BOOK COVER 


No Alkalies (Patented 1892.) 












A perfect book cover in one piece. Adjust- 


Other | Chemicals able to all sizes of school books without cut- 


a ting. No joints on back or sides to come e 

gy RF] La apart. Send for samples. SWE AY{1A 
PRICES, POSTPAID, PER DOZEN. PER 100, 

Ww. BAKER & C0.’S No. 7 et 16mo to 8vo. ° .25 1.50 


large 8vo, and Small 


hy ) raphies. - d : —_ 
ah: sreakfastCocoa “5. goa "Tare “Geo- ~ ae Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 


graphies, - 
pon > » ate W. BEVERLEY HARISON, Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


It has morethan three times 59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th St. P " 
h " 
ema strength of Cocoa mixed =| <-n501 Books of all kinds. Maps, Charts, Black Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with Starch, Arrowroot or 
oy hy a is far more @co- Boards and School Supplies. “Wonderful remedy which gave me 
nom: ng less than one cent a cup. oes , 
Is ts delicious, nourishing, and EASILY A A NOTABLE CATALOGUE isc: ote all books for | Most gratifying results in the worst forms 
nena ’ —, care- . oe 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. Classified d and | impartial 128 | of dyspepsia. 
rice 6 cents 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. E. L. yaar & CO... New York & Chicago 2 
It reaches various forms of 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, |Dysrers tha no other med 


cine seems to touch, assisting 
The Most Perfect Pens Made, -lthe weakened stomach, and 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


303, 404, 6O04E.F., 35!, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


REMINGTON 


Standard 

















making the process of digestion 
natural and easy; 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.I 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 








‘* Reading maketh a ready man, 


Writing maketh an exact man.”’ 


Typewriter, 
1892 Model. 





Teaches Neatness, For Superiority of Design, Excellence of Workmanship, Great Simplicity, « ——_ 
Care Durability, Easy Manipulation, the Remington is not only Unsurpassed, but : . 
are, Unapproached. 0 er T 0 Th d 
Accu racy, P With the aid of a Remington Typewriter, a machine that can be operated V W ousan 
Observation. at sight by any child who can read, the study of English composition is much 
aaniomtin facilitated. The manipulation of oe > oan, to the aa love of 
$ motion. As printers are proverbia ood spellers, so pupils who write in 
Reveals Errors in print wi.l oF ney so, * int . -_ 
Spelling, SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Now in Use in our Schools, 


Grammar, 
Punctuation, WYCKOFF, S EAMANS & BE N E DICT. Making the young ready and exact in spelling, punc- 
Capitalization. 327 Broadway, New York. Se ae Sees 


USE THE CALIGRAPH 


and increase your exactitude many fold 
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RCEBEL’S motto, which he repeated over 
and over, was, “ All-sided evolution from 
within.” To accomplish this he declared 
the pupil must be kept near to nature 
so he can follow the course the Creator 
has already marked out. Whatever can 

be done for the human being must be in accord with 

the evolutionary law embodied in him. Frcoebel’s aim 
was not to make lawyers, doctors, clergymen, or labor- 
ers, but completely developed men and women, This 
was entirely different from the plan pursued in the 
schools of his day. The Jesuits would have a man 
educated to keep the unity of the church intact; others 
declared the object to be to have a learned class with 
various objects. Froebel aimed to carry out the plan of 
the Creator. It was “ Thy will be done” as to the 
unfolding and development of moral and mental power. 
> 

The results of true teaching are so visible to many 
that they constitute the incentives to remain in scantily 
paid fields. Every day the pupil is seen to be further 
along in the nobler path, rising higher and acting more 
wisely. An ex-judge who had sat in most of the posi- 
tions of honor accorded by the state of New York, re- 

marked at a gathering of his college classmates, “I 

never was happier than when I was teaching a country 
school at eighteen dollars per month. My pupils wor- 

shipped me and did just what I asked them ; the people 
held me in such esteem they would have made me 
president if they could. I felt then I was a powerful 
influence for good ; and I look back and see that I was. 
I have never been in a place where my desire to benefit 
others was so unobstructed.” 
ea 

The news comes from Vienna that the comet we have 
been watching for several months with so much inter- 
est has become a star of the eighth magnitude. The 
opinion is hazarded by Dr. Swift that Holmes’ comet 
has been formed by the collision of two asteroids. This 
will certainly set people to thinking about the possibili- 
ties that may occur in space. This comet is called after 

Holmes, a London astronomer who discovered it last 

November. it was thought to be Biela’s at first, which 

was due about this time. 

















* 

How to have regular attendance is no small problem. 
In one part of England the school authorities made no 
charge to the regular attendants; the irregular ones 
were charged small fees. This worked well. It does 
seem as if the school officials should do something about 
this and not leave it all to the teacher. Those who 


come regularly should gain favors of some kind; the 





others lose them, It is settled that there are many to 
whom school life for a time is irksome ; the statement 
is limited, it will be observed, for the papers tell of 
one who for a time had to be locked in the school- 
room, and yet afterward became a noted scholar, 


> 

The Hawaiian islands have excited great interest dur- 
ing the past week on account of Queen Lilioukalani’s at- 
tempt to set upa new constitution, resulting in her over- 
throw ; the establishment of a provisional government, 
and the arrival here of commissioners asking that the 
islands be annexed to the United States. Now the 
questions arise, Do we want to add a territory situated 
so far away (2,000 miles) from our Pacific coast ? Would 
it not reverse the whole policy of the United States, 
which has been against the acquirement of territory not 
a part of this continent? Would the annexation of these 
islands involve us in any difficulty with England ? Could 
we adapt our institutions to a population consisting of 
over one-third Asiatics, four per cent. whites, and the re- 
mainder natives? It is claimed that Americans have 
larger property interests there than all the others com- 
bined, and that the sentiment in favor of annexation has 
been increasing for some time. The Hawaiian commis- 
sioners declare that if the Harrison administration does 
not consider their proposition favorably they will lay it 
before the incoming one. 


THE JOURNAL is now com- 
fortably settled in the new 
Educational Building, at 61 
East oth st., near Broadway. 
The location is in many re- 
spects an ideal one for a pub- 
lishing house, being in the 
center of the publishing dis- 
trict and very near the Ameri- 
can Book Co., Effingham 
Maynard & Co., University 
Publishing Co., etc., and the 
great stores of Daniell & Sons, 
Denning’s, and McCreery’s. 

We extend a cordial hand 
to all educational co-laborers; 
: the beautiful new offices will 
continue to be an education- 
al exchange in which teachers 
from the East, West, North and South, may meet fra- 
ternally and find enjoyment and aid in examining a large 
assortment of publications and apparatus relating to 
the important work of education. On Saturdays Kel- 
logg’s hasbeen a favorite resort for teachers within easy 
reach of the Metropolis; a broader hospitality is now 
extended because there is more room. Come and sub- 
scribe; come and buy ; come anyhow; you are equally 
welcome in either case. 

An illustrated description of the new building will 
appear very soon. 
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Some Things for Teachers to Note. 


By A. C. SCAMMELL, Sherborn, Mass. 


From the great hearted kitchen fire, and the steaming 
breakfast table, the little braves of the farmhouses look 
out, not longingly into the bleakness outside ; then, well- 
hooded, mittened, and leggined, with noon-battered din- 
ner-pail, pockets full of apples, and perhaps a “’scuse 
to come home at afternoon recess,” as a comforter, they 
trudge along over the rough mile road to school, some- 
times one little brave alone, sometimes in twos or threes. 
What kind of reception do they find when they reach the 
school-house ? Surely, they deserve one that will warm 
them through and through. Do they find the teacher 
waiting with her bright “good morning,” and her pat 
home question, to warm their hearts, while she helps 
the little blue numb fingers to find the hidden pins and ties 
that only careful mammas know how tohide? In spite of 
grandpa’s big woolen tippet, wound “ round and round,” 
Jack Frost will find’a way to pinch the little pug noses. 
and make them look pugger yet, and snap the ears till 
they tingle. Is the teacher ready with her snow-water 
her rubbing, or some other kind of mind cure, to help 
them quick, before the tears have time to start ? 

After they are thawed, and the school-bell rings, does 
she send them to their seats to freeze again ? For these 
country school-houses, warmed only by woodfires, made 
late are long in heating the room, and are not much bet- 
ter than the old-time firz-places in ourhomes. Why not 
let the children remain near the stove, until each pupil’s 
seat is as comfortable as a place in their homes would 
be? What if Jolinny should nudge Maggie, and Tom 
steal hisexamples ! La Grippe might do worse things for 
them, by and by, if she finds them shivering in the back 
seats, trying to be orderly. The mother watches her 14- 
year-old-boy and girl, as anxiqusly as her 5-year- old, lest 
they go out without rubbers and sufficient wraps. Ought 
the teacher, the temporary mother, to be less watchful ? 
During the noon intermission, in the excitement of the 
too hilarious plays that yet prevail in the district school, 
children rush out of the, by this time over-heated, school- 
room, unwrapped, into the frosty air; doubtless, the 
germs of many a disease might be traced to school 
imprudence, which a watchful teacher should have fore- 
Stalled. And this leads to another question. 

Ought the teacher of an isolated country school to re- 
main at noon? A warm dinner, at a cheerful, table is a 
help to her afternoon teaching, and is far more appetiz- 
ing than a cold lunch, partaken of in the school-room 
odor, and under critical supervision of the children, who 
like to know what their teacher “ carries ;” but is not the 
restraining influence of her presence to be taken into ac- 
count? Looking at the quesijton from the health side 
only, do not thoughtless children need this restraining 
power? Yet another side :—many a mother dreads to 
send her little ones to school during the winter, unac- 
companied by older brothers or sisters, lest some acci- 
dent happen tothem. During the skating, coasting, and 
snow-balling season, is this especially true. Then in a 
winter country school, there is always more or less bul- 
lying and badgering the weaker, by the older boys, if 
left to themselves. I have learned of children who had 
to be driven to school, day by day, and who were made 
miserable, while there, because of this fear. The teacher 
may not always suspect this, as the offending ones are 
on their guard before he1, and the abused children are 
too timid, or too fearful of being thought cowardly, to 
complain to her. The best thing that was said of a 
teacher just resigned, after a long and faithful service, 
was, that mothers never feared to send their delicate, 
nervous children to her, for she watched over them with 
the solicitude of a mother, taking care that they*were not 
over-worked, or over-excited, and so inviting their con- 
fidence, that she knew every slight physical ailment, and 
could act with wisdom. Seldom would a pupil ask to be 
dismissed, on account of illness, for it was so comfortable 
to stay, be excused from study, and rest in the impro- 
vised bed that the teacher knew so well how to arrange 
on the settee, with the willingly loaned wraps of the 
scholars. A hot brick to the feet, a small dose of some- 
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thing, it mattered little what, and a very large dose of 
sympathy, usually put the patient to sleep, and worked 
a perfect cure, whether the ailment came from nerves, 
an indigestible breakfast, or wasachildish freak. ‘“ Now 
what was the use of all that coddling?” Well, what 
was the harm of it? It satisfied the parents ; it will be 
a pleasant memory to the children but more than that, 
the danger of walking a long distance to their homes, in 
inclement weather, at a time when, being slightly indis- 
posed, a severe cold, or epdemic will easily gain a foot- 
hold, is obviated. 

Do teachers care, as they ought, for their pupils’ 
lunches? Are they kept where they will be warm at 
noon, or are they left to freeze out in the cold entries? 
Are the children allowed to eat nearly all of their dinner 
at morning recess, without a protest from the teacher? 
Who of us that were ever pupils of a country school 
do not remember the grand rush for the dinner-pails at 
recess, the quarter of pie, first, then the sections of cake, 
possibly the plebeian bread and butter might rest until 
noon ; how they disappeared ina twinkling, that no time 
be lost for play! And, alas! who does not remember the 
“aching void within,” long before afternoon school 
closed. Timeshave not changed. The rules of hygiene 
need to be enforced nowhere more than in the ungraded 
school, where the long walks and vigorous plays, whet the 
appetite to excess. The teacher in the country school, 
can never be too old, nor too wise, to learn yet more and 
more. 
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Some Don’ts for the Reading Class. I. 


By Caro.ineE B. LE Row, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Don’t allow children to sit on their spines. Most 
pupils will place themselves in the middle or on the edge 
of the seat, and in order to obtain support for the body, 
press the shoulders against the back of the chair. In such 
a position nearly every organ and muscle of the body is 
out of place. The spine is curved, and every joint is 
strained : the chest is sunken, the lungs consequently 
compressed, and normal respiration seriously interfered 
with ; the stomach is cramped in the same way, causing 
its werk to be carried on with difficulty ; the circulation 
of the blood is impaired and the normal temperature of 
the body destroyed ; it is hardly necessary to add that the 
result of such a position long maintained is to make chil- 
dren round-shouldered, hollow-chested, short-breathed, 
dyspeptic, as well as to induce curvature of the spine 
and consumption. How much such physical deteri- 
oration, sickness, and premature death has resulted from 
neglect of this simple, but important, matter of a correct 
sitting position, can never be estimated. And it is, per- 
haps, well for the peace of mind of some faithful and con- 
scientious, though ignorant, teachers, that the extent of 
the mischief they have wrought upon pupils or allowed 
pupils to work upon themselves, can never be fully 
understood. 

A support for the back is necessary for comfort, but 
the mistake is made in seeking this support for the 
shouiders instead of for the lower part of the spine. The 
shoulders have merely the weight of the head to sustain; 
and the lower part of the spine must sustain the weight of 
all the upper part of the body ; consequently, it is evident 
to which part the support should be applied. The pupil 
should be instructed to sit as far back as possible in the 
seat, and then /o sit as erect as possible. With the lower 
part of the spine pressed against the back of the chair, 
this erect position is a comfortable one. Every muscle 
of the body is at rest ; every organ of the body carries 
on its work unimpeded. 

Within three weeks after he enters school the child 
has formed a habit of sitting—and usually an incorrect 
one. The formation of a right one is quite as easy if at- 
tended to at the right time, that is, as soon as the child 
begins his school life, and takes the seat which, with 
some variation in size as he grows older, he is to occupy 
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for six hours a day for a large number of years. That 
his manner of sitting during all this long interval cannot 
fail to have an appreciable effect on his stature, figure, 
expansion of chest, inflation of the lungs, circulation of 
the blood, action of the stomach, liver, and kidneys, must 
be plainly apparent to any one who will give a moment's 
thought to the subject. 

When one considers the loss of peace, prosperity, use- 
fulness, and happiness consequent upon chronic physical 
weakness or actual loss of health, it must be admitted, 
even by the most conservative educators, that the care 
of the body is as legitimate and logical a work for the 
schools as the care of the brain. One of the most import- 
tant steps in the direction ot physical development is the 
demand that children shall take an erect sitting position 
to prove that this position, when properly assumed, is a 
perfectly comfortable one, and to aid in the formation of 
a correct habit in this respect. 

[We would add to the above urgent words our own con- 
viction that this important Don’t should be applied at 
the very beginning of school life, and a reminder to 
teachers, principals, and superintendants that there are 
tiny children in most of our schools who sit on the edge 
of the seat because they cannot reach the back and 
whose little legs twine about the supports of the desk 
because they cannot reach the floor. Should those mis- 
erable little feet swing, the teacher’s “nerves ” apprise 
her that something unlawful is going on; but how 
about the nerves of the child victim? As some realiz- 
ing sympathizer has said, “Try it yourself—sit on a 
table several hours a day!” If not special seats, then 
foot-rests and back-rests should be provided for chil- 
dren, that in this way fail to fit the school furniture. In 
many school systems, teachers are debarred from supply- 
ing such accessories, and committees fail to supply the 
need. For what do these gentlemen make themselves 
responsible? Are not such facts indications that women 
are needed on boards of education?—Ep. ] 
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The Kindergarten, 


Preparing for the Primary School. 


By Louise Potiock, Principal National Kindergarten 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Everything we use in the kindergarten has to serve a 
threefold purpose, which is based upon the recognition 
of the child’s threefold nature, physical, mental, and 
spiritual, The physical exercises in the shape of plays 
aim to exercise his muscles, make him strong, and more 
healthy, and as a natural consequence more active and 
cheerful. But the body and spirit being indivisible what- 
ever affects the one, is felt by the other in this life. 

The plays, while they make the child more graceful 
and easy in his manners, are such as are calculated to 
make him polite and thoughtful for others, and exercise 
his powers of observation. In his enjoyment he be- 
comes conscious that only by everyone yielding obedi- 
ence and observing order, can the highest happiness be 
attained. 

The child who graduates from the kindergarten to 
the primary school at six or seven years of age will 
never be coldr blind if he has been under the instruction 
of a good kindergarten teacher. Many of the plays and 
occupations used are overt lessons in color as well as 
numbers, but are presented in such a manner as to seem 
only an amusement. The day has fortunately gone by 
when the teacher thought the lesson must be a task, or 
his duty was only half performed. 

The child ought to have learned to distinguish and 
name the three primary and secondary colors. He 
should be able to recognize the three fundamental forms 
of science— the sphere, cube, and cydinder—wherever he 
sees them, and possess the ability to define them in 
language, while his little hands can reproduce them in 
plastic material, or with the pencil. 

His observing faculties, should have been cultivated 
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to such a degree that he will wish to examine and notice 
the material of the things given him for his use, in play 
or work, and he will call his reasoning faculties to his 
assistance, to compare and note the sources from 
whence the material is derived, and the various uses to 
which it might be applied. 

The kindergarten training sharpens the child’s obser- 


. vation and enables him to notice the quality of things 


without his having been simply the recipient of object 
lessons, although these also have been an essential part 
of his training, and he has found out, that for certain 
uses, things have to be of a certain quality. 

In numbers, the child should have attained a perfect 
comprehension of what constitutes halves and quarters 
in their relations to a whole, how many one’s and two’s 
are contained in any number, less than twenty. He 
should know, how many one-inch cubes are contained in 
a two-inch cube. How many once-inch flat squares are 
required to cover the cube, and be able to make with 
his occupations the various angles, the square, oblong, 
hexagon, etc., combining them in various designs of his 
own invention. 

His ear for music should have been so well cultivated, 
that he could learn a new song each week, and keep step 
in marching. 

In teaching the words of the various songs, his moral 
and religious nature should have received the right train- 
ing and cultivation, 
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ce Reproduction Stories.” 
By E. E. K. 


Every great educational truth has in turn been tor- 
tured into an excuse for mountains of educational rub- 
bish. “Children love stories. Since the loves of the 
child are the teacher’s best advisers, let us teach him 
through stories. Did not the Savior evenso?” This 
idea seizes upon the educational world. Enthusiasts 
apply it and realize the acknowledgment of a new 
branch of methods. Superintendents decree that story 
telling shall have a place in the program. Utilitarian- 
ism dictates that the children shall tell back the stories 
as an exercise in language and memory. The worried 
teacher looks about for stories that her children are 
capable of telling back. The enterprising educational 
journal undertakes to furnish them. The hungry 
teacher seizes the material with avidity and dutifully 
goes to work. And the children—how they do love the 
stories ! 

The saddest thing in all education is to see the inevit- 
able drift into formalism of every heaven-sent innova- 
tion, as soon as it reaches that great machine called the 
city schoolsystem. The prophet exclaims, “ Give them 
the life!” and the driven teacher gives them chips 
forthe life! To think of all the beautiful loves of child- 
hood being successively turned to aversions in the name 
of education ! 

To what extent can the machine teacher interpret life 
into her part of the mechanism? To a much greater 
extent than she realizes. What does the editor mean 
she Shall do with those tiny reproduction stories? Use 
them as /enses through which much may be seen. What 
does the superintendent mean she shall do with them? 
Use them as centers for the focalizing of thought and the 
generation of expression. Aboveall, what does the child 
need she should do with them? Make them epitomes of 
what has interested and taught him. “One gay, Lucy 
Snow was stung bya bee. Her mother put ammonia on 
the sting. Soon it was quite well.” The lesson has been 
upon the bee, with emphasis on his propensity for self- 
defense. The “story” states an incident from the les- 
son, affords a memory drill and embalms a fact of prac- 
tical value. : 

Teachers should draw the reproduction stories from 
the lessons of the day. Not a lesson but will afford 
some little exercise of this kind. 
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The Thought Method of Teaching 
. Reading. V. 


It is important to make the first sentences very short so as to 
aid the mind in grasping the thought at a glance of the eye, 
which is an essential habit to form as early as possible and to 
maintain afterwards. Throughout the first year the sentences 
should never exceed a single line in length, whether read from 
the blackboard or from books. The mind becomes confused 
whenever the eye cannot span the whole Sentence so as to recog- 
nize the whole thought at once, and the inevitable result is word- 
reading instead of thought-reading. Long continued practice in 
short and easy sentences is the best and surest preparation for 
reading difficult sentences. We may assist the children very 


much in their first efforts to read them by the order in which we’ 


arrange the lessons. For instance, in the sentence, “I have a 
pretty white rabbit and I like to play with it,” we may simplify 
the task by directing attention to the first clause only and requir- 
ing it to be read as if it were all, then to the remainder of the 
sentence; after which, combine the two parts and read the 
whole. It would facilitate the reading if written in two sections, 
divided at a natural pause, thus : 
I have a pretty white rabbit 
and I like to play with it. 

Sentences of this length should rarely be given unless divided, 
and never until the children display considerable skill in reading 
at sight. Nothing should be allowed to interfere with instanta- 
neous recognition. The children must be made to understand that 
there is but one way for them to read,—without hesitation, nat- 
urally, and just as they talk. We must so arrange the exercises 
that there will be no attempt to read in any other way. This 
is thought-reading. 

The exercises should be made interesting as well as instructive. 
Children soon become tired of one and the same thing unless it 
is enlivened by changes and surprises. As socn as they easily 
and readily recognize the sentences as they are written on the 
blackboard, the thoughts to be expressed should be such as to 
produce a constant and eager expectancy. A judicious use of 
wit and humor will be keenly appreciated and help to awaken 
enthusiasm. Lessons in gi manners and morals may be ap- 
propriately introduced here and rendered very impress‘ve. 

In their independent analysis of the sentences the pupils learn 
the exact position of the letters in the words as fast as they be- 
come familiar with them. They observe that every sentence 
begins with a different kind of letter from the others and ends 
with a certain mark (either a period or question mark, no use 
being made of the exclamation at this stage). When a word is 
learned in the form of small letters, it may not be recognized 
when first introduced with a capital letter, but this difficulty is 
easily and quickly overcome. With a little help the pupils very 
early learn that every sentence (as well as proper names) begins 
with a capital letter and ends with a period or question mark, 
and are quick to discern which is required. They may be taught 
to call the one a ¢ed/znmg sentence and the other an asking sen- 
tence. 

For diversion only, after these steps are well taken, the tgacher 
may purposely write the wrong punctuation, or omit it entirely, 
and lead the pupils to detect the mistake or omission instantly. 
She may even purposely misspell a word, or make a wrong use 
of the capital. It requires but a short time for the children to 
become expert in detecting every error, or to make the correction 
themselves with the crayon. It is interesting to watch their 
countenances whenever a sentence does not look just right, or 
to see thejr little hands when asked to point to the word which 
does not look right, or to note the readiness with which they 
will tell just what needs to be done in order to make it right 
This exercise is the occasion of great delight to them. Further- 
more, they are all unconsciously learning to spell, so that before 
the fourth month they will be able to spell easy words orally, 
As before mentioned, oral spelling is very important in every 
grade, notwithstanding all that may be said in favor of written 
spelling. Both ways are necessary. 

The writting of sentences may be made interesting by repre- 
seuting occasionally through them some action, and requiring the 
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pupil to perform the action before reading the sentence, as, “ Put 
the top on Frank's desk,” etc. (The pupil placing the top on 
Frank’s desk.) Again, the teacher who has any skill in drawing 
(if she has none she should cultivate it) will find abundant 
means for enlivening the exercises, and so excite interest and 
enthusiasm. It is not necessary to follow closely the rules of the 
art of drawing in order to become sufficiently expert to entertain 
and instruct little children. Their imaginations will supply many 
deficiencies of the teacher in this respect. The crayon in a 
skilled hand has a power to cultivate expressions in reading that 
is exceedingly desirable. Some of the simple forms of such ex- 
ercises may be practiced by every teacher. 

For instance, she may draw a square, write the word ca¢ within 
it, and elicit the expression, *‘ I see a cat in the square.” Or, she 
may write the words cat, dog, horse, and elicit the expression, 
“I see a cat, a dog, and a horse in the square.” (Triangles, cir- 
cles, and other figures may be used.) She may use colored 
crayon and elicit the expression, “I see a green apple and a yel- 
low bird in the basket ” (having drawn a basket and written the 
words apple and éird with crayon of corresponding colors). 
Trees, houses, etc., and the more difficult figures of children and 
animals may be drawn to represent action, thus affording an ex- 
cellent and endless variety of expressions, the end and aim being 
two-fold, to enkindle enthusiasm, and to cultivate expression. 

Expression in reading is nearly as important as the habit of 
learning to recognize thought, a matter often ignored by many 
teachers. While it may be an easy matter to write a detailed 
account of the process of learning to read by the thought 
method, no pen can portray the enthusiasm, the energy, the 
facial expression, and utterance of the children which is so inter- 
esting a feature of the process and which is the very life of every 
exercise in reading. 

This enthusiasm manifests itself in various ways and should 
be encouraged in every legitimate way. No matter if the body 
should awe from emotion, no matter if the toes are not on the 
mark, simply regulate each motion so that it shall appear grace- 
ful. But do not mistake rudeness for naturalness. Allow no 
awkward dancing. no ungraceful thrusting of the hand as if in 
the act of striking (the natural sign that the thought is under- 
stood and the pupil is ready and anxious to read it) but require a 
graceful raising of the hand. On the other hand, be careful not 
to repress natural impulses to the extent of destroying enthu- 
siasm. Require no folding of arms, before or behind, nor allow 
the mind to be distracted by any unnecessary restriction. Allow 
considerable liberty of movement and freedom of action. This 
is a very easy matter to regulate. 


r 
The Mechanics of Reading. 


By E. E. K, 


It is assumed that every school subject has its mechanical side, 
that the mechanics of each subject is taught through what may 
be called gymnastic, exercises 2nd that gymnastics should be, and” 
always are, when properly arranged, pleasurable ; consequently, 
that the drill work in teaching need have no terrors for the 
teacher who knows the laws of acquisition and nature of children. 
In this faith and out of a personal experience that has confirmed 
it, the following reading games are given, with the already oft- 
repeated caution that the mechanics of reading is not reading 
proper, and that these gymnastic games must be wholly separ- 
ated from the regular reading lessons, (There is nothing new in 
the exercises themselves. The idea intended to be impressed is 
that drill work should be made a pastime and separated from the 
subject matter of the studies to which it is related—especially in 
the case of reading.) 

1. What do I say ?—s-n-a-k, etc. This repeated from day 
to day, only five minutes at a time, until interest flags. 

2. Who will be game leader, and give the parts of a word for 
the rest of us to guess? This repeated from day to day until it 
has become “an oldsong.” The shorter and brisker the exercise 
is made the more times the children will like to have it repeated. 

3. Who can tell me how many parts to the word I say ?— 
m-a-n. 
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4. Who can give a word in two parts? In three? etc. (These 
exercises are made successive. Each reviews the principles in- 
volved in those preceding. Repeat each in turn as many days as 
seems profitable——that is, zn/eresting.) 

5. How many parts to the word I write?—man. Pause at the 
close of each letter. How — parts to that word when we sa 
it? Who wants to show which letter stands for the sound m? 
etc. 

6. Who wants to tell how many parts to the word Kate—when 
we say it? Who can think how many parts it has when we 
write it? Who can tell what sound this first letter stands for ? 
This second letter? This third letter? Who wants to guess 
what this letter without a sound is good for? Quick, or I shall 
guess myself? Very well—I guess it is just to look at. (More 
words with silent letters.) 

7. Who can think of a word that has more parts to write than 
to say? Discard or accept, write and test by applying sounds to 
letters. (The children prominent in each day’s game should be 
‘counted out” the next day, so as to bring others into active 
participation. The first winners may play the part of spectators 
if the exercise is still valuable to them. Gchersiee, they may be 
engaged with silent work. 

. Here is a riddie. Why are the children that are counted 
out, like these extra letters? (Because they don’t say anything.) 
Then they are silent. Let us see who can be silent the longest— 
not a sound from the feet or a rustle of a dress—not a sigh ora 
cough or a sneeze —perfect silence! Impress the idea by wait- 
ing until all but a very few have in some manner broken the 
silence, indicating by a motion each in turn who thus ‘“‘ loses the 
game.” 

g. Let us see who can think of the most words containing 
silent letters. (Don’t be afraid of the word “containing.” The 
context will carry it.) 

10. Let us go through all the words we know (entire list in full 
view of class) and find all that have a silent letter at the end. 
Pick them out as quickly as you can, and I will write them ina 
column by themselves and erase them from the list. 

11. To-day we will pick out all the words that have silent 
letters, but not at the end. 

12. Let us see if there are any more words with silent letters. 
Very well, then, let us a make a list of all the words that begin 
with the sound #, etc. 

13. Make a list of all words ending with g, etc. 

14. Make a list of all the words containing the sound 4, etc. 
(The children are daily learning new words by the word method, 
or by the sentence method. These must be currently added to 
the material with which these “ games” are played. 

15. There is nothing on the board for you to look at. Write 
= the words you can remember, and see who will have the longest 
ist. 


(This article will be completed in the next Primary number of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL.) : 
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Object Lessons and Language. 


By HARRIET W. R. GOBLE, Summer Avenue School, Newark, 
N, 


I like daisies. 


How white is the daisy ? 
sleeve. 


It is as white as my 
I like yellow daisies. 


Do you? My apple is green. The 
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apple has seeds. The apple tastes sweet. The apple hangs from 
atree. I like apples. The pigs like apples. 

The best results that I have obtained in language work have 
been the combined drawing and we exercises. Two very 
pretty lessons were enjoyed in my class last summer, using but- 
tercups and daisies as bases. First, each pupil was provided with 
a blossom which was thoroughly examined as to parts, color, 
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fragrance, etc. Most of the s of a flower were easily recog- 
nized having been named in lessons on the early spring blossoms. 
Next, on a small piece of drawing paper, each drew a picture of 
his own specimen, The result was more than gratifying. These 
drawings were laid aside and sheets of langua six and 
one-half by seven inches were distributed. An inch margin was 
ruled on left for binding, and four lines at the top were re- 
served for mounting the drawings. On these papers the pupils 
wrote what pleased them espe | the blossom they were 
studying. Such words as they could hot spell I wrote upon the 
blackboard for them, not writing a word until it was asked for, 
that they might write only such statements as the previous study 
su — to them. 

e originality displayed was such a relief as more than to repay 
me for any extra work, and the benefit to the pupils was vastly 
greater than that derived from the cut-and-dried statements frem 
their readers. 

Next, the drawings were fastened at the tops of the papers 
with one stitch of yellow worsted, the ends being securely tied. 
The papers were then bound in sets of twelve each, using yellow- 
brown paper for covers. 

Recently I have given an apple-lesson on the same plan. Was 
it needed? What have most children learned from the many 
apples they have eaten? Do they know how many cells are in 
each core? Do they know whether the seeds point toward 
the blossom or stemward? Ask them. 

[Miss Goble hits some of our most advanced teachers in her significant 
question, ‘‘ Was it needed?” In a most valuable contribution to educational 
science ‘‘ An Experiment in Education,” published in the Popular Science 
Monthly for January and February, 1892, the author makes mistake of 
contemning these lessons on common objects. We agree with Miss Goble. 
Primary school statistics prove that they are needed.—Eps.]} 


= 
Lessons on the Months. 


By JENNIE YOUNG, Chicago, Ills. 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 


Object of the lessons.—To cultivate the children’s powers of ex- 
pression and also to train them to habits of accurate observation. 

Our lesson was as bright a talk as possible, nothing formal, and 
ran in question and answer somewhat as follows. To save space 
most answers are omitted. 

What is this month? Spell January. 
ary? What season of the year is it? What holiday comes in 
January? How many days has January? What kind of 
weather do we have now? Are the days growing longer or 
shorter? How do you know? 

What covers the ground to-day ? 
from? Ans. From the clouds. How does it get up into the 
clouds? Develop the thought that heat changes wafer to vapor 
which rises, forming clouds. Let the children make observations 
on boiling water in a tea-kettle. 

If the water falls in drops, what do we call it? If the drops 
fall through a very cold place quickly, what happens? Ans. 
They freeze. What is it called then? We call it hail. When 
the cloud sinks through the cold place s/owdy, what happens ? 
The mist freezes into little stars. Yes, if you catch some on your 
coat sleeves, when you go out, you can see them. 

How many points,has each little star? Each little snow star 
has six points. When a lot of little snow stars come down to- 
gether what do we call them? Snowflakes. Of what use is 
snow? The children will probably say, “It is good for sleigh- 
rides ; to make snow balls ;” etc. 

Draw from the children in addition to this that it keeps the 
ground warm and protects the seeds from frost. 

Talks in a similar vein on February may follow at the proper 
time. Be sure to call attention to the great men, Washington, 
Lincoln, and Sherman, whose birthdays make the 8th, 12th, and 
22nd of this month memorable. We always have pictures of 
these heroes, and talks about the leading events in the life of 
each. Patriotic songs and poems add brightness to each occa- 
sion, and we mark their birthdays with red crayon on our black- 
board calendar. They are the red letter days of the month. A 
liberal display of flags and our national colors helps to awaken 
feelings of patriotism in the pupils, and though February may be 
dark without, it is one of the brightest of months in our school- 
room. 

A pretty song for the season is “The Snow,” by W. W. Gil- 
christ, inning, “ This is the way the snow comes down, 
softly, softly falling.” iF ; 

The following little story or something similar may be written 
upon the blackboard for sight reading, or told to the children for 
oral reproduction : 


What stands for Janu- 


Where does snow come 


WINTER FAIRIES. 


Up in the sky lived these dear little fairies. Their home was in 
acloud and when the wind blew, they went sailing, sailing across 
the sky. 
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One winter day a little fairy said to her sisters, “I am going 
down to the earth to see what the little children are doing.” So 
she straightened herself out and made ready for the journey. “I 
will go too. “And I.” ‘And I,” said the others; and six little sisters 
took hold of hands and formed a star. Then came six more, and 
six more, and six more until the sky was full of them softly float- 
ing to the earth. 

They were all in white and as they came through one place 
where it was very cold, Jack Frost put some pretty feathery trim- 
ming on their dresses. ‘‘ What will you do for the little chil- 
dren ?” said he. 

“ Oh, we will cover the hills so that the boys can slide.” 

“And we will cover the ground so that the little seeds will 
sleep safe and warm all winter; then there will be flowers in the 
spring for the children.” 

“ And we will cover the farmers’ wheatfields so that there will 
be plenty of bread for the children.” “ And we will cover the 
roads so that the sleigh bells will jingle and the children will have 
fine fun.” 

“ And we will coverthe ground as far as eye can see,” said the 
last little sisters, “ and hide all ugliness and dirt and make the 
world white and beautiful for Christmas day.” 

‘ = down came the little white sisters, like stars, “ Softly, softly 
alling. 

Who were the little white fairies, and what do we call them ? 
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An Information Story. 
SUBJECT, A FABLE. 
By A. A. P. 


Once there was a hungry fox who looked down from the top of 
a hill upon some chickens, feeding in a hollow below. 





¥ 


Here is the hill (sketching roughly on blackboard), and these 
are the chickens, and this cross shows where the fox stood. What 
do you think the chickens were eating ? 

rass ? a 

Seeds? Maybe ? 

Bugs? Yes. 

Worms? Yes. 

Meal? Yes. 

Little stones? Yes, indeed! They were swallowing little stones 
along with their food: What do you suppose they did that for ? 

Did you ever see inside a chicken’s mouth ? Were there any 
teeth there ? 

Did you ever see what your mother takes out of a chicken when 
she gets it ready tocook? Did you see the crop? What was in 
it? What were the stones for? 

The stones were little mill-stones. The chicken cannet grind 
his food in his mouth, as we do and as cows, dogs, cats, and 
horses do, so it must grind it with stones, as the miller does the 
wheat. 

Well, this hungry fox did not care for that. All he could think 
of was what a nice meal one of those fat hens would make, and 
he kept saying to himself, ‘“‘ Oh, 1f I could but catch one!” But 
he knew if he went toward them, they wovld all run into the 
barnyard, where he dared not go, for fear of the dog. So he 
thought—and aga thought. 

At last, he thought of a sly trick. He loosened a stone at the 
top of the hill and sent it rolling down among the chickens. 
(Draws stone, half-way down hill.) Down here it came, rolling, 
rolling, until it fell in the midst of them, They flapped their 
wings and ran a little way, in a great fright, but when they saw 
it was only a stone, they came back again and went on feeding. 
Then the sly fox rolled another stone down amongst them, and 
they ran again in all directions, making a great noise in their 
fright. But one said, “Oh, pshaw! Don’t you see it’s nothing 
but another stone?” and they all went back again but one wise 
hen, who said, “I am sure there is trouble coming,” and strolled 
into the barnyard, where she knew old Rover would take care of 
her. (Erases hen that strolled away.) 

Then the sly fox curled himself up and rolled down the hill. 
They thought it was a stone, until he was close to them, when he 
sprang to his feet, snatched the nearest chicken, and ran off with 
her to his den. 
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Reproduction Stories. 


Amy’s doll cannot lie down without shutting its eyes, but Amy 
can. 

Susie wanted to curl Marjarie’s hair, but she made the iron red 
hot and the hair came off. 





Little Daisy pulled her pretty red rose all to pieces. Then she 


tried to put it together again, but could not. 





The children invited Hector, the dog, to their party. While 
they were saying grace, Hector ate the cake. 





A hungry sparrow was looking for something to eat one snowy 
morning, when all at once a little girl opened the window and 
threw out a handful of crumbs. 





A little girl wanted to look very wise. The crows heard her 
saying so to herself, and they laughed at her. “ Better wait till 
you can de wise,” said Grandfather Crow. 





“Go away! Go away!” cried some one to little Nancy as she 
rang Aunt Sue’s door-bell. ‘“‘ What a rude boy Cousin Tom has 
grown!” thought Nancy, but it was only the green parrot. 





“ What makes you walk sideways?” said Crab No.1. “ Please 
show me how to do better,” said Crab No. 2. But Crab No. 1 
couldn't do any better himself. 





A little dog saw alittle frog under a log. He wanted the frog 
to come out, so he stood and barked at him. But that was not 
the right way. The frog was afraid to come out. 





The moon looked into a little upstairs room last Sunday even- 
ing, and there was little Oscar, saying his prayers over again. 
He had forgotten to ask God to biess the new baby. 





Jamie had a knife. The edge of it wasn’t very sharp and the 
back of it wasn’t very dull. Sometimes Jamie cut with the edge - 
and sometimes with the back. It was a very useful knife. 





The owl is a very wise looking bird, but he makes his home in 
a hole in a tree, and, in the day time, he will let you put your 
hand in and take him away with you without ever promising to 
put him back. 

Baby thought everything was to go into his mouth. Grandma 
gave him a penny, and he put that into his mouth. “Oh, no!” 
said grandma, “that is not for you to eat, baby. You must put 
it into your little bank.” 





Eunice thought how nice it would be to grow brooms in her 
little garden so that her mother would not have to buy any. So 
she picked some seeds from the new broom and planted them. 
But no brooms grew. 





Sammie will not let anything alone. His brothers and sisters 
have to lock everything up for fear he will meddle. Edwin says 
no one needs to lock things up from him, for he knows how to 
lock up his hands. 





Abie wanted some one to take care of his nuts while he went 
cut to play, but he wanted them to be very safe. He looked 
puzzled a minute and then exclaimed, “I know! I'll leave 
them with grandma, She hasn't any teeth!” 





A naughty blackbird spoiled half the cherries on a big tree, eat- 
ing a litle bit of this one and a little bit of that one, when a few 
would have been enough for him if he had eaten the whole cherry. 
Blackbirds know no better than to do such wasteful things. 





“Tam grown up!” said a little seed, and it left the mother 
plant never to come back to her or to think of her any more. “I 
am grown up!” said a young cat, and she went to live with some 
new friends and soon forgot all about her mother. Human chil- 
dren do not forget their mother, but love her and care for her as 
long as she lives. 





Mamma went out to be gone all day, leaving Fannie home to 
keep house, Fannie was not a very good fousekeeper. When 
mamma came home she found a very disorderly room, but the 
white Tabby cat was purring on the hearth, as clean and neat as 
ever. “I wish you liked neatness as well zs: Tabby does,” said 


Mamma to Fannie. 
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Live Lessons in Writing. 


By LYMAN D. SMITH, Hartford, Conn., author of “ App/etons’” 
Standard Penmanship and Manual for Dept. Teachers. 


NATURAL METHOD, BEGIN WITH THE WHOLE. 

(Review Lesson—for teachers just initiating young pupils into the art.) 

The ns, consisting of twenty-six letters in two forms, 
small and capital, make up the unit of writing. It is the natural 
method to give the whole before presenting parts. Therefore at 
the start, the pup‘l should become acquainted with the whole 
writing scale of twenty-six notes, small and capital, the same 
as he does with the musical scale. The school, in the natural 
method, gives pupils the whole and rightly includes both the 
spoken and the written language, when they first enter its doors, 
letting them begin at once to read and write. Here is the start- 
ing point. Let the child write at six or seven years of age and 
become familiar with the whole writing scale. His writing will 
be somewhat hieroglyphical, but let him keep on writing. The 
forms will evolve. e never learn things well outside of the do- 
ing. While the child is writing as a whole, he is learning to see, 
and his seeing will help his doing. With proper attention paid 
daily to the correct grasp of the pencil, in connection with some 
simple sliding movements, his pencil holding will also assume 
form in a few weeks. This latter is really “Ae work in initiating 
beginners and much patience and 4and to hand labor are ne- 
cessary. I have just as accurate penholding in the primary de- 
partments as anywhere above these grades. It is not secured 
without untiring effort, however. 

Remember that the best time to train the pupils in penholding 
and movement is before they acquire a stock of bad habits.* It 
they continue writing with slate pencils through all the lower 
grades, the muscles will become fixed in the slate-pencil habit. 
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Therefore*in the lowest grades ee right, and later on the 
pupils will’not have to unlearn nor the teacher wear her life out 
to break up bad habits which have become second nature to these 
impressible fingers. 
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First month's work. After three or four 30-minute lessons in 
showing the pupils how to /ake hold Y the pencil and potse the 
hand, introduce a lateral movement drill with teversed holders 
making long sweeps back and forth on the desk. When they can 

lide on their third and fourth finger nails, at the same time carry- 
ing a pasteboard disk or button on the wrist, they may be given 
strips of manilla paper, 8 by 4 inches, and practice lateral sweeps 
without the button across the shorter dimension (Fig. 1), making 
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eight or ten strokes without raising the pencil. These slips may 
then be cross-written —writing half way across the long dimension. 
They will not succeed in doing much for two or three lessons, du¢ 
this is the proper course to pursue, nevertheless. \n a short time 
they will gain partial control of their hands and make very good 
strokes, getting them nearer together and securing quite a degree 
of parallelism. When this is attained, introduce small 7 or « for 
the fifth lateral stroke, making it at center of the last lateral sweep. 
(Fig. 2.) Practice this exercise anentire lesson. At the next lesson 
let ¢hree 2's or u's be made in the last lateral sweep. Increase to 
four, five, six, at succeeding lessons. You explain the letter some- 
what at length on the ej before writing it, showing the straight 
down strokes, the narrow turns at base, sharp points at top—just 
the same as a hy omitted this necessary drill and started at 
once in the copy-book, If you see that the pupils do not hold 
their wrists level, but turn them over, go back to the desk-drill 





* The italics are ours. —Eps. 
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with the pasteboard button on the wrist, and to the manila paper 
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drill, and do this work again. Very likely this “ button” drill 
will require several repetitions. Your s will look better for 
the practice derived from these drills and the penholding will be- 
come established on a good basis; besides, you will secure the 
blessings of all the teachers,above you. Yours is the post of honor. 
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Drawing and Composition. 


The illustrated composition has fallen regularly into line as a 
useful school exercise. In this, the subject is thought out and 
verbally dealt with before the graphic 
art is employed. This will always be 
the correct order for some lines of 
composition work, but when the lan- 

age exercise partakes at all of a 

escriptive character, it is best to have 
the drawing done first. 

In drawing a table, for instance, the 
child is led not only to observe the 
number, form, and proportion of parts, 
but to reflect on their uses. This is 
illustrated in the two following descrip- 
tions, No. 1 written before the child 
had drawn the table, and No, 2 after 

the drawing : 





No. 1. 


The table is made to hold things up. It 
has a flat top and oe Se Some tables 
have five legs. One in the middle. Most 
tables are made of wood. 






































No. 2. ! 


This is my mother’s kitchen table. It is not painted or varnished. It gets 
scrubbed every day. It is made of pine wood. The top is one wide board. 
It rests on four legs at the four corners. Fourstripsof boardare nailed to the 
yy by the top, right under the top. They are to hold the legs together. 
I have not! them just right in my drawing, but I don’t like to rub out. 
This table has no rounds to hold the legs er down below like a ladder. 

It will be observed that after drawing the table the child had 
more to say than before and that what he wrote was more defin- 
ite, his attention being pinned down to one actual table rather 


than left to that series of dissolving views, an imaginary table. 
The study of objects should always be accompanied by some 
form of graphic representation and then by verbal description. 
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Lessons in Primary Geography.” VI. 


By Dr. ALBERT E. MALTBY, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Many persons are engaged in farming and mining, and now 
we should learn something about what other men do to support 
themselves and their families. In our last lesson we learned 
something about the men who dig the coal. “ They are called 
miners.” “George’s father isa mzner.” The men who load the 
coal are called helpers or simply daborers. ‘ Mules are used ir? 
hauling the coal along the gangway.” “ Not all of the roof is 
called horseback.” No, only that part which bulges into the 
coal and sometimes cuts off the layer. Name the common coa/- 


oducts, (Review of previous work.) 
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Fig. 1. 
“Tt is just made by burning coal.” 
“It isn’t burnt up to ashes, but heated in large, stone ovens.” 


Tommy speaks of COKE. 


Men call that roasting the coal. Only the soft, black, bituminous 
coal is used. “It is called coking coa/, because it forms c-ke.” 
This is the most important of the bituminous coals, and the coke 
is used as fuel in MAKING pig-iron and steel. ‘“ When the coal 
is put into the ovens, it swells and melts or runs together into 
large pieces.” ‘ Water is then thrown in to quench the coke, 
which is then raked out of the ovens.” ‘ We use ‘bee-hive’ 
ovens.” Do you know why they are called by that name? “ Like 
bee-hives.” ‘Not much like the bee-hives which my father has 
for his bees.” ‘Like the bee-hives which we see in pictures.” 
I saw the men building one of the ovens, and they used wooden 
frames shaped like parts of a huge orange. Over these the men 
built an arched wall of fire-brick for the inside lining of the 
oven. The ovens are built in long rows (Fig. 1), near the 
mines, In the Connellsville Coke Region there are nearly twenty 
thousand ovens. Coke is sent to all parts of the country. It is 
used in the melting of silver and gold as well as in the melting 
of iron. Thousands of men get their living by making coke from 
the coal which the miners dig inthe mines, What dosome other 
men do? 

“Mr. Brown makes lumber at his saw-mill.” 
and saws them into lumber.” “A sawyer.” 

“ Mr. Sampson makes boots and shoes.” “A shoemaker.” 

“‘ My father has a grist-mill, and grinds the wheat and corn to 
make flour and meal.” “We call the men who make flour, 
millers.” 

The men who made the fire-brick were drick-makers, and 
the men who laid the stone and brick in building the coke ovens 


“He buys logs, 


a 














Fig. 2. 

were masons, These men work at their own TRADES. Can 
you name some other trades? “The carpenter.” “He builds 
and repairs houses.” “ The ¢az/or, who makes clothes.” The 





* Copyright, 1893. 
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harness-maker, blacksmith, cooper, cabinet-maker, and carriage- 
maker.” “ They earn their living by making things and selling 
them to other men.” We shall say that most of them live by 


Meanufactiuing 


Here is our list of men who work at trades: 


Brick-makers, Millers, Blacksmiths, 
Coke-makers, Carpenters, Carriage-makers, 
Masons, Tailors, Coopers, 
Sawyers, Saddlers, Cabinet-makers. 


Write the rames for some trades in which the men do not 
make or manufacture things. (Idea of a profession to be de- 
veloped from this afterwards.) (Painters, etc.) 

Some kinds of manufacturing require that a great number of 
men be employed together in order that the best results be 
reached. Large sums of money are needed in the building of 
the works, so some men who have CAPITAL form 


pare aclescng Cz Z. 


and are commonly known as 


7 
Moanifacturers 


The men who are engaged in the manufacture of coke form 
companies which also work mines of coal. One of these is the 
Union Coal and Coke Co., of Greenville, Pa., which works the 
mines nearest to us. (Keister.) The great steel works at Brad- 
dock, Pa., are operated by a great company that is engaged in 
the manufacture of steel, and also of the coke used in the pro- 
cess. Our nearest city, Pittsburg, is noted for its manufactures, 
and is often called the IRON CITY. Large quantities of steel 
rails are made. (Teacher draws map upon board.) Here is the 
Iron City. We will make this small circle to mark the place 
upon the rivers. Here is Philadelphia; here Harrisburg; and 
this is Altoona among the mountains. What is made in Phila- 
delphia? “‘Saws are made there.” ‘The saws in our sloyd 
shop are marked ‘Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia.’” “ At 
Altoona locomotives are made.” “At Harrisburg there are 
large foundries and machine shops.” “Mr. Black was elected 
to go to Harrisburg ¢o make /aws.” That is a different kind of 
manufacturing, most people think. Draw the maps upon paper 
or upon your slates. (Fig. 2.) How shall we bring the saws 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg ? 


» 
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By M. E. SHEADS, Force School, Washington, D. C. 


PREPARATION. 


Before we started I had a note-book made for each chil¢. 
These consisted of eight sheets, 15 x 5} inches, which I had cut at 
a wholesale paper establishment. The sheets were then folded 
and two holes were made, through which was passed a pretty 
colored cord, such as we had saved from bundles. Three of my 
girls made the books, after the boys had brought the paper cut 
ready for use. Some of the books were tied with silver and gold 
cord, and of course, my book-binders took their choice of the 
daintiest. Manilla paper was chosen for them because it does not 
show finger marks, nor tear easily and has a good surface for 
drawing. 





I have over fifty pupils, so 1 took half of them, leaving the 
others with a substitute teacher for the afternoon. The next fair 
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day, those who had remained indoors were taken and the others 
were given one session, which in part consoled them for not be- 
ing allowed to go also. The side which was taken out on the 
second trip vied with the first in making discoveries, in gathering 
specimens for the school cabinet, and in drawing: 


THE TRIP. 


The first trip we took was along Woodley Lane Road to Rock 
Creek, as it is easily reached, being a short distance from school 
and car fares were unnecessary. Small as this item may seem, 
it is a good point to avoid asking pupils to bring money or tickets. 
Indeed, our a principal has advised us to ask for noth- 
ing. The children behaved as all city children do when let loose 
in the wild, free country. They were allowed their entire freedom 
until we reached the bridge from which could be seen a hill 
having a decidedly abrupt slope and also a gradual slope. Atthe 
foot of it on one side the creek wound its way, while on the oppo- 
site side was a roadway. 

The children wathed around the base of the hill and gave that 
part the name of ‘ bottom’ or ‘ base,’ after which they went up to 
the very highest part of the hill to which they gave the name 
‘top,’ and ‘summit’ was given them. While up there, they de- 
cided which side would be best to go down in order to reach the 
base quickest. They saw and felt that the slopes were different. 
To the abrupt slope they gave many names such as ‘steep ~~ 
‘rapid slope,’ etc. The word ‘abrupt’ was given them. The 
gradual slope was called ‘ slow slope,’ ‘easy slope,’ and finally ! 
asked them -vhen they went down gradually from summit to base, 
what kind of a slope they wou'd naturally call such a slope, Sev- 
eral bright ones immediately took the hint and said a ee 
slope.’ All new terms were written in the note-books on the side 
which had few pages under it, reserving the thickly padded side 
for drawing. 

We returned to the bridge, from which we made a sketch of 
the profile of the hill, indicating the base, slopes, and summit to- 
gether with the creek and road on either side. After we had fin- 
ished drawing we wrote the name ‘base’ along the line which 
showed it on our sketches, the name ‘summit’ at the highest 












































point, and ‘gradual slope’ and ‘abrupt slope’ in their proper 

ces. The boys nearly broke the unity of the lesson y Beene 
finished sketches of a small boat with two men in it in the creek ; 
but, boys will be boys. 
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We closed note-books and continued our walk until we came to 
two hills which had a portion of their slopes cut down to make 
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the roadway. These hills were sketched by many of the class, 
with shading to show the part cut down and which was in a 
dense shadow. Besides learning about hills, many specimens for 
our cabinet were found, such as rocks, soils, birds’ nests, etc., 
each of which was the subject of a discussion among the children. 
One of these was settled in regard to the kind of stone, by one 
boy taking it home where his father broke it into small bits from 
which he washed all the dirt and subjected it to the aed of a 
magnet and found it to be magnetic iron ore. The following da 
he Tocaste the bits of rock in a small box and showed the child- 
the magnet attracted them. is 

The first hill was modeled on our large sand board, furnishing 
us several lessons and drills. Each time the modeling was done 
by different pupils. Besides drawing a cross section of our hill 
we drew a typographical map of it which was obtained by draw- 
ing the ellipse which formed the base of the hill ; then we stuck 
pencils in places around the hill where it was 6 inches deep. Just 
opposite these on the base upright pencils were held while with a 
ruler the distance between each pair was measured. The posi- 
tions of the pencils were marked on our maps by dots which were 
connected, forming a second ring, which,'together with a dot to 
show the summit, completed our map. Crude it may have been, 
it was a step toward reading such maps on a larger scale, as the 
saw when the slope was gradual, the pencil was placed a muc 
greater distance from the base to get 6 inches in depth than on 
the abrupt slope where it was placed quite near it; thus bringing 
the two rings closer together where the slope was abrupt and vice 
versa where it was a gradual slope. Our supervising principal 
considered this a little too advanced for the fourth year’s work, 
but did not raise any particular objection to it as it gave them 
practical work which necessitated their using their knowledge of 
number in reducing the actual measurements to the scale on 
which their maps were drawn. . 

The new terms used in describing the different parts afterward 
formed their spelling lesson and were used too in a short descrip- 
tion of the hill and a narration based on the trip. 
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Some Prublems in Measurement. 


Fourth year pupils who have been taught objectively and have 
done their own thinking in previous ies will be able to solve 
the following questions: Tell them the measure of acord, if they 
do not know it, and develop by questions the rule for finding cubic 
contents, if they have not done that sort of work. 

A yard 24 feet by 50 feet is filled with a pile of wood 8 feet 
high: how many cords? ’ 

2. Two-foot wood is piled to the height of 6 feet: how long 
must the pile be to contain 3 Bs 

3. How many posts are required to inclose a ; acre lot of 66 
feet frortage, if the posts are placed 6 feet apart ok 

4. How many 2 inch pickets placed two inches apart, will in- 
close the lot in the last question? Ars, 1,386. 


>» 


“ Your publications are very heipful in m 
Victoria, Texas. MRs. 


school work.” 
. VANDENBERGE, 
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An Epitaph. 


Little Johnnie Day lies here, + 
He neither cries nor frets ; 

He just had reached his thirteenth year ; 
Cigarettes. 


ta 
Hygiene for the Babies. 


The teacher should sketch the picture in outline on the black- 
board. Thenthe following questions may be asked: 





From ** Slumberland.” (De Wolfe Fiske & Co., Boston.) 


What can the little pigs learn ? 

What do you think they aed to learn? 

How do they live at home? 

Do you think their lesson is, How to keep clean? 

Do you think the little pig has learned his lesson ? 

What makes the teacher pig look so cross ? 

Why is one little pig on the dunce’s stool ? 

Is it easy for little pigs to learn to keep clean ? 

Is it easy for little children to learn that lesson ? 

Why is it an easier lesson for children than for pigs ? 

Should you be healthy children if mamma kept her house as 
Mrs, Pig does hers ? 

What else do the little pigs do that would not be good for you? 
“ Always eating.” 

Yes, it 1s never between meals with them. Why do you think 
they behave so piggishly? ‘Don’t know any better.” 

But if they live in such a dirty house and eat almost all the 
time they are awake, how do you suppose they keep so strong 
and well and lively ? 

Yes, they are out in the fresh air all the time, even to sleep. 
And they have to run about in the orchard all day to find some- 
thing to eat, because their papa does not earn money to buy 
them food, as yours does, and their mamma never thinks of 
cooking and setting the table for them. So they have to work 
hard themselves, and that keeps them healthy. hat two things 
can we learn from the little pigs? (Draw out by additional 
questions, if necessary, the points, Air and Exercise.) 

And what is it that they cannotteach us? “To be clean.” 

Then we must learn it without their help. What is this little 
pig standing near the door for? “Late scholar.” “Has said 
his lesson and can now go home.” “ Waiting for the other pig 
to say his lesson and go with him.” 


READING LESSON, 


Six little pigs are in school. 

Their teacher is a wise old pig. 

He wears spectacles. 

One pig missed his lesson. 

He could not learn how to keep clean. 
One pig studied hard. 

He is ready to go home. 

One pig is saying his lesson. 

He does not know it very well. 

The teacher looks cross. 

I hope he won't whip the poor little pig. 
It is hard for pigs to learn to keep clean. 
We can learn, because we are children. 


NoTeE.—Do not drill on all these words. It is enough if the children rec- 
ognize the sentences and read them in natural tones. 


> 


“ THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has always been in advance of all 
other educational papers.” J. I. BURWELL. 
Waverly, Neb. 
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Outline Lesson Plans. 
FROM A TEACHERS’ Day BOOK, 


By A PRIMARY TEACHER. 
VIL. 


Odject.—To introduce human body lessons. 
(a.) Read to children “ The Body House.” 


There are queer little houses, 
We all of us know, 

And we carry them with us 
Wherever we go. 


Are they built, do you think, 
Of wood, bricks, or stones ? 
No, these funny houses 
Are all built of dones. 


With flesh they are cushioned; 
Without and within, 
Drawn over the whole, 
Is a pretty white sz. 


Though you each own a house, 
I’m sure you'll confess 

That its use and its name 
You never can guess. 


I suppose I must tell you, 
So list, and you'll hear : 

Your queer little house 
Is—your body, my dear. 


(6.) Let children supply the word Jody in last line. Then com- 
plete the comparison by having pupils name parts that corres- 
pond : framework—bones ; walls —muscles (flesh), etc. 

(c.) Have children tell what they remember of the lesson. 


Vill. 


Object.—Study of the hand, as to parts and uses of parts. 

(a and 4.) Show me yourthumbs. Howmany? What do you 
use them for? Are the thumbs stronger or weaker than the fin- 
gers? Shorter, or longer? Show me the longest finger you have. 
What do you call it? Show me your strongest finger. What do 
you call it? The shortest finger. The ring finger. Show me 
the backs of your hands. What are all these? See how many 
knuckles you can count on one hand. That makes how many for 
both? Count and see. How many joints has each finger? The 
thumb? What are these on the ends of the thumbs and fingers ? 
What are they for? How must we take care of them? Where 
else do we have nails? Show your palms. What do you do 
with them? Make them as flat as you can. Make them as hol- 
low as you can. Isit good to have them hollow? Why? What 
makes these lines on the palms? Hollow your hands and watch 
the lines. How do you think they come to be there? Tell me 
where some of them are, and I will make a map of the hand as 
you tell me about them. (Include the three main lines and the 
fact that all have these lines.) Find the ball of your thumb. 
Find your wrist. What is it for? 

(c.) Repeat all .nat we have said about the hand. 


IX, 


Object.—To teach the parts of the arm, their names and uses. 

(a) Stretch your arms out in front. Shake your hands up and 
down—very fast—try to shake them off at the wrists. Won't 
they drop off? Well, try the elbow—shake from here—very 
hard. How much of your arm will you lose if your elbow gives 
way? Show me the part that you will keep. 

(6) Thrust your arms out again iu front. A horse has two feet 
that go before the other two and we call them the forefeet. 
Which part of your arm went ahead when you thrust it out? 
What shall we call that part? Now the arms are tired. Drop 
them (wearily). Oh, how heavy they are! How much do you 
think they weigh? Swing them—where do they swing from? 
Show me the upper part of your arm. What shall we call 
that ? 

(c) What joint is at the top of the arm? At the bottom? In 
the middle? Which joins the two parts of the arm together? 
Which joins the hand to the arm? Which joins the arm to the 
trunk? How many parts hasthe arm? We named one of them 
when we held our arms out in front of us—which part was it ? 
What did we call it? We named the other part while our arms 
hung at our sides—which was that? What did we call it? First 
row stand. First boy show second boy the parts of his right 
arm and tell him what to callthem. Third boy tell fourth boy 
about his feft arm. Fifth show sixth the joints in his right arm 
and ask him their names, etc., etc., etc. 

Draw an arm and the shoulder from which it hangs and write 
opposite each joint a part the name. This is how to spell them: 

Shoulder, Forearm, 
Upper arm, Wrist, 


Elbow. 
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Talks with Pupils. 


By O. H. L. 


Teachers, no doubt, frequently have occasion to give short talks 
to their pupils to illustrate some important moral truth to win 
them to a love of learning, to stimulate them to greater diligence 
in their studies, to rouse their sympathy for unfortunate fellow be- 
ings, to open their eyes and hearts to the beauties of nature ; in 
short, to make a lasting impression upon their souls that will rouse 
and strengthen their interest in the performance of duty. These 
talks must not be preachy, of course, nor too formal. The more 
informal and the more they deal with real life and appeal to the 
sympathetic interest of the child, the better they are. Occurrences 
that come under the personal observation of the teacher are ex- 
cellent subjects and Should be treasured up for use on the proper 
occasion. Pictures, too, often furnish material for talks of this 
kind. Better yet, if the children can be brought face to face with 
incidents that furnish a source of moral teaching. 


(By permission of the Mextor, Boston, Mass.) 


I'll never forget the time, when one of my teachers took me to an 
asylum for the blind. We entered a room, where a class of chil- 
dren was busily engaged in reading. I wasthen only 5 years old 
and had just taken the first steps in the art of reading. 1 hated 
reading. It was to me the most unpleasant occupation ever in- 
vented. All inducements to the effect that if I would learn my 
letters, I would soon be able to read fine stories, were wasted on 
me. I preferred to look at pictures and make out my own stories 
to trudging through a dry and tedious process of learning for 
the sake of finding out the author’s explanation of the illustrations. 
I followed the reading of the blind children with surprise. It was 
a conundrum to me how this reading with the fingers was done 
and I thought to myself that this must certainly be more interesting 
than reading with the eyes. My teacher asked the instructor of 
the class whether he ever had any difficulty in getting the children 
to read. “ Not atall,” he answered, “they are all eager to learn.” 

When we left the institution, we walked through the woods. I 
loved the woods. I watched the flight of the birds, the working 
of. the busy ants, the humming honey seekers that flew from 
flower to flower. I gathered a whole bunch of anemones and 
pretty ferns. That teacher of mine looked silentlyon. All at 
once he suid: “ What a pity, those poor blind children cannot 
see all these beautiful things that God has planted here. That 
struck home. I had never thought of that.” How I pitied the 
unfortunate children. But another lesson was to follow. “ How 
eager those children are to read so that they may learn what their 
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eyes cannot see,” the teacher continued. I ventured to ask 
whether it was hard to learn with the fingers. When I heard of 
the difficulties that they had to overcome, I felt greatly ashamed 
of myself. There and then my dislike fur reading was broken. I 
resolved to be more diligent in the study. Often afterward when 
I encountered a difficulty and felt inclined to drop my resolution, 
the teacher's earnest words spoken on the return from the asylum, 
were recalled with all the scenes that my fancy had then pictured 
out. 

When I saw the picture of the blind readers that is here repro- 
duced | thought it might help the readers of THE JOURNAL to some 
material for a /a/k. There is many a lesson hidden in that 
picture. 


¥ 


Educational Use of Proverbs. 
By M. S. 


When rightly used there is no greater agent than the proverb 
for the formation of ethical ideas in children at a certain stage of 
their mental and moral growth. When they are selected care- 
fully and used with children able to grasp their meaning, they are 
most excellent for inculcating moral truths and for bringing out 
and cultivating a sort of moral questioning in children. ey are 
the best material to help them form m judgments on virtues 
and vices within their own experiences. Proverbs beyond or out- 
side their experiences should not be brought to their notice. 

The field of classical literature, ancient and modern, is rich in 
proverbs which reflect and contain the wisdom and experience ot 
generations of the race. The first, the most convenient, and per- 
haps the best, source for teachers is the Bible. From the Bible 
proverbs can be selected and used without giving any offense 
whatever to any religion, race, or creed. 

The ways of introducing the proverb to children are manifold, 
but a good one is to give an historic value to the lesson by telling 
the origin of the proverb and any interesting facts of country, 
clime, or person connected with it. 

For example, take this familiar proverb from Solomon; ‘‘Go to 
the ant thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise.” It would 
not be well to take it for granted that the children have already 
heard of Solomon, for, strange as it may seem, there are many 
children up to 14 and 15 years in the public schools of many cities 
that have never heard of Solomon, or any other great, or good 
man, outside of their history books. Tell the children that Solo- 
mon said more wise things, which would be given to them later 
on. This would prepare for other proverbs of Solomon, and in a 
measure for proverbs found outside of the Bible, and which should 
be grouped together and kept in relation to their origin. 

After all was said that could be said about Solomon, his country, 
and his time, the next step would be to question the children as 
to why Solomon said to the sluggard “Go to the ant thou 
sluggard ;” and “ consider ber ways.” This question should bring 
out from the children their knowledge of the ant and its habits 
of providence, diligence, and industry. Its faithful care of the 
young, its patience in removing obstacles out of its way, and its 
endurance when a calamity comes upon it and destroys its home. 
An ideal way and a way that would carry home the after lesson 
as no other thing would do, would be to have, if possible, the chil- 
dren observe an ant’s nest. Then they would be prepared for the 
full moral significance of the proverb to follow. 

What the children do not know of the ant (and it is possible in 
the present dearth of science teaching in the public schools of 
this country, that they are very ignorant of the ant and its mar- 
velous habits), should. be supplemented by the teacher’s knowl- 


edge. 
Dwell upon the fact. how the ant “ provideth her meat in the 


summer and gathereth her food in the harvest.” Contrast the 
habits of the ant with those of the stuggard, apply the lessons in 
relation to the children’s duties in the e, and in the school 
Point out the evil results of the habits of the sluggard and his 
want of diligence, industry, and punctuality. Trace the result of 
these evil habits to their logical consequence in poverty, sickness, 
and often premature death. Lastly bring up to their minds the 
more cheerful, and inspiring picture of the diligent, industrious, 
and punctual boy or girl, and the happiness they make for them- 
selves and everyone connected with them. 

These are merely suggestions and any teacher with good sense 
and moral insight, would be able to fill in and round out proverbs 
of this kind. 

It would also be well at the end of the lesson to have the chil- 
dren learn t'1e proverb by heart. As a great moral teacher has 
said of proverbs : “they are guide-posts pointing with their short 
arms to the road of duty; they are voices of mankind uttering 
impressive warnings, and giving cléar direction in moments when 
the promptings of self-interest or the mists of passion would be 
likely to lead us astray.” ; 

Learning the proverbs by heart is an easy matcer to the chil- 
dren, because the series of steps gone through by them under the 
guidance of the teacher help to fix the words in their memory by 
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Story Pictures for Language Work. 


These pictures are made large enough for children to see them across the rogm. 
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force of association, and these words, will not be mere words only. 
bow will have a meaning for them atid this be engraved in their 
earts, 

Another way and a way that is most natural and spontaneous 
is the use of a proverb to illustrate a virtue or a vice when occa- 
sion calls for it in the every-day routine of the school. 

The words and their quick application to word or deed on the part 
of the children, are very readily appreciated by them, and they have 
their influence, and nk into the mind to turn up again in application 
to their own little affairs—perhaps not in the exact words but in 
thought, somewhat like the original, which if not altogether cor- 
rect will act as seeds for the sowing of high moral feelings and 
desires, 

>» 


Material for Lessons in Ethics. 


By E. E. K. 


There is not a newspaper without suggestive texts for little 
class-room sermons and discussions on ethics. For instance: 


IN THE STREET CAR, 


“A few days since, while sitting in the car, our attention was attracted by a 
fine-looking lad of about fourteen years of age. We knew he had a careful 
— for-his clothes were neatly cared for, and his face and hands were 
clean! 

“* Did you ever think of that ? Half the boys one sees have hands as black 
and dirty as if water was unknown. Boys, keep your hands clean! Brush 
them, scrub them, half scald the skin off, but do not go dirty—augh / 

Another thing ; clean your nails—nobody will think any more of you for 
awe a garden-bed of them. Dirt may be cheap, but you do not need it 
there 


“*T never heard of a boy being killed by keeping his hair brushed; neither is 
it 2 penitentiary offense! And your shoes, dear me, why doyou not blacken 
them—and where are the strings ?” 

Give one paragraph aday. Write it upon the blackboard and 
have the boys copy it into their blank books in their best hand. 
While they are slowly writing the text, let them think it over, so 
as to be able to talk about it afterward. Let ethics follow pen- 
manship on your program for these four days and let the exer- 
cise consist of a free expression by the pupils of their thought 
upon the subject matter of the day’s paragraph. An important 
suggestion for the teacher to throw in is that a boy reflects dis- 
credit on his wother by untidy habits. If this hint is skilfully 
managed, it will be found a potent one, for the most careless boy 
shrinks from doing his mother this sort of injustice. Continue 
the series with the following : 


ARE YOU A COWARD ? 


‘* You dare not molest a wasp or hornet, because they are ready for defense 
at any moment—do not be a coward and torture a fly, because it cannot hurt 
you. 

“*You are afraid of the fierce watch-dog that guards your neighbor’s barn— 
are you cowardly enough to kick or strike a small dog because you know it 
has no means of defense ? 

‘* Be kind to little things. A fly issmaller than an elephant, but it can feel 
pain. You would not dare to harm the large animal because he would be 
sure to strike back, and that would kill you—do not be a coward, then, and 
injure a smaller creature that you are sure cannot return evil for evil.” 


r 
A Lesson on Heat. 


(Given to a Second Grade Class.) 
By FANNIE A. STEBBINS, Springfield, Mass. 


You may tell me what we have been talking about during the 
lasttwo lessons. Tell me of one “solid,” Porter. You may tell me 
of a “liquid.” Yes, and Robbie may tell me of a gas. Can you 
_ | of these gases that you have mentioned ? What is this, 

ut 

‘That is an alcohol lamp, my mamma has one; she can heat 
things over it very quickly.” 

Now I will light it. You cannot see the flame, but you may 
hold your hand near it; not too near, Louise. What do you feel 
What is this, Stanley? (Showing a small piece of paraffine.) If 
I place this “ solid” in the spoon and hold it over the lamp, what 
will it feel, Raymond? I will place it where it will feel the “ heat.” 
What do you see in the spoon, Bernice ? 

“ That 1s a liquid.” 

What was it at first? What is it now, Porter? What changed 
it from a solid to a liquid, Howard? Tell me all about it, 
Eugene. 

** The heat changed a solid into a liquid.” 

Who has seen the heat change any other solid into a liquid ? 
Tell about it. 

“One day my mamma said the butter was too hard to spread on 
the bread so she put it on the stove, and soon it was a 
liquid.” “Jt was asolid first.” “The heat changed it into a liquid.” 

“There was some ice in a pail out by our door and the sun 
wee. Cp on it and after a little while it was all changed to a 

iquid.” 

What heat changed that solid into a liquid ? 
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“T had some rosin one day and I didn’t want it, so I threw it 
into the fire and pretty soon I saw it change into a liquid and 
then it burned.” 

‘* When my papa mends holes in a tin dish he uses solder and 
he heats his iron and puts it on the solder. The solder turns into 
a liquid, and the rosin does, too.” 

“One time I had a wax doll and I thought it was cold so I laid 
it near the stove and when I came back the wax had all melted 
and run off her face.” 

So the solid changed to a—“ liquid.” And what changed it? 
“When a candle is burning it changes into a liquid.” 

Do you think every solid can be made liquid by heat ? 

“I don’t believe wood can, it’ll burn. Coal will burn.” 

Shall we say that heat changes a// solids fo liquids? What 
then ? 

“ Heat changes some solids to liquids.” 

To-day we will try another experiment. You may see what I 
have in my cup. (The teacher has a cup of water. Through the 
cover passes a glass tube.) 

What is passing into the water from the flame? You may 
look into the cup now; look at the sides and bottom and tell me 
what you see, Daisy. 

Where do you suppose the water is hottest, at the top or at the 
bottom? Why? ‘“* Because the fire is coming right on to the bot- 
tom of the cup.” Now I will put the cover on and soon I shall 
want you to tell me something else. What do you see, Howard? 
“ There is something coming out of the top of the tube.” You may 
come around here one at a time and look through the tube, to see if 
anything is going up through it. (Care should be taken not to 
let the children look until the tube is clear of the condensing 
steam.) “I can’t see anything going through the tube, but there 
is something coming out at the top.” 

So what do you think, Ruth? “ It must becoming up through 
the tube” What must it be if you cannot see it? Is it a solid? 
A liquid? Yes, it is “a gas,” and where did it come from ? What 
did 1 put in the cup? What must have taken place in there? 
What do you think changed the liquid into a gas? Where was 
the gas? What two things have we found that heat can do? 

Now let us think again about the bubbles which you saw. Has 
any one thought what makes them ? 

“I think they might be steam, because it is so hot down on the 
bottom.” aes 

What has the liquid changed into? Which do you think is the 
heavier, the water or the gas? When the heavy water sinks down 
what must the gas do? What makes the bubble come up? 
Who has seen heat change other liquids into gases? Do you 
think the liquid would all change into gas ? : : 

“ Sometimes it does. Once mamma let her potatoes boil until 
the water was all gone and they burned.” 

What became of the water? It wasall made into gas.” Where 
did the gas go? 

“T think it must be around in the air.” 

That is good. See how many such changes as this you can see 
before the next lesson. 

a 


Busy Work for Lowest Class. 


By E. E. K. 


1, Drawing from object or memory. . 

2. Laying a given number of sticks (two to five) in as many 
positions as possible and drawing the figures thus produced. 

3. Sorting sticks or bits of wood by colors. 

4. Sorting sticks or bits of wood by lengths (one, two, three, 
four, and five inches). 

5. Drawing through stencils. ; 

6. Laying split peas and shoe pegs in geometric or natural 
figures. 

7. Taking the impress of leaves, etc., in clay. 

8. Clay modeling. 

9. Making hills and valleys and laying out farms and villages 
in sand pans (something to represent houses, trees, fences, and 
animals being furnished). , 

10. Laying any number of shoe pegs or toothpicks in ,twos, 
threes, or fours. f 

11. Getting the square from the oblong in paper by folding on 
the diagonals of the square and then opening out and folding 
down the superfluous piece. } 

12. Dividing squares or oblongs into oblong halves, by folding 
or by creasing and tearing. 

13. Dividing squares or oblongs into triangular halves. 

14. Folding and cutting paper squares for pinwheels. 

15. Cutting out pictures, exactly following the lines of the 
figures with the scissors. 

16. ‘Threading the shoe buttons on safety pins in twos, threes, 
fours, and fives. 

17. Cutting circles, triangles, and squares with or without a 
pattern. 

18. Drawing geometric or natural figures by tracing around 
vaper forms. 
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19. Attempting same without guide. 

20, Measuring an inch, cutting worsteds into one-inch lengths. 

21. Drawing illustrations for some story just told. 

22. Drawing illustrations for some given problem in number. 

23. Writing from copies. 

24. Filling out equations, after they have learned a little of 
the language of number, thus: 4+2=? 3—?=1,2x ?=6, 

25. Making five marks, rings, or crosses and the figure 5 be- 
neath, thus: 0 00 00 

5 —repeating ad libitum. 

(The above was originally contributed to Common School Education whence 
it was copied by an exc We clip it from the columns of the Moder- 
ator where we find it credited to /ntel/igence.) 


r 
Playing Store. 


Let the first row of children have articles for sale, and the 
second, money ; the third, articles for sale ; and the fourth, money ; 
etc. 

The articles for sale may be Reed's cardboard objects (Milton 
Bradley) ; real toys, etc., brought in by the children; or, merely 
slips of paper representing the objects whose names the children 
have written upon them. All of these provisions for store-keep- 
ing may be used in the same lesson. The best toy money is that 
made by the children as exercises in drawing and manual training. 

Let each chiid possessing cash purchase of his neighbor having 
goods for sale. Allow two minutes for the transaction, including 
making change (for which purpose the storekeepers must, of 
course, be supplied with pennies), Then cali to order and begin 
the recitation. The storekeepers recite : 

“‘I sold a hatchet for 25 cents. The customer gave mea 
quarter, which was just right.” 

“I sold a box of figs for twelve cents. The customer gave 
me a dime and a five-cent piece. I gave him three cents change.” 

Let the class decide as to the correctness of each transaction. 

The purchasers recite as follows: 

“I bought a bag of salt for four cents. I gave the storekeeper 
a half-dime. He returned me one cent change.” 

“TI bought a loaf of bread for eight cents. I gave the clerk a 
dime. He gave me back a two-cent piece.” 

This game, with easy prices and coins of low value, can be 
played by the youngest children. It is also exceedingly useful, 
especially if novel, in second and third-year classes. In an ad- 
vanced grade, the storekeepers may be required to make out 
checks for what they sell, and the customers to verify the checks. 
Credit accounts may be kept, and bills made out, paid, and re- 
ceipted. Imaginary store may be kept, the bills upon the child- 
ren’s pads showing what transactions have been mentally made. 
This is a good form of “ busy work.” 

The most difficult or most interesting transactions may be 
stated on the B. B., and their results left blank for silent work in 
computation. These, too, furnish profitable reading lessons, the 
teacher pausing during and after the reading for the study of 
common words whose spelling would not be learned otherwise. 
Other reading lessons may be suggested by this game. _ For in- 
stance: 

FIRST YEAR, 

I bought a doll for one cent. 

It is made of wood. 

It can move its legs, but it cannot close its eyes. 

Its hair is only painted. 

I must make it some clothes. 

I can sew a little. 

Mamma will help me dress my doll. 


SECOND YEAR, 

I paid four cents for an orange and received twenty-one cents 
change. 

How much do you think I gave the man? 

Yes, I gave him a quarter. 

The change he gave me was all in pennies. 

I asked him to give me two dimes and one cent, but he said 
he had no dimes. 

Storekeepers should all have dimes as well as cents. 

My mamma does not like me to bring home so many pennies. 


THIRD YEAR, 


Peaches are very dear this year. 
How much do you think I had to 
pay fora quart? 

More than that! I paid fifteen 
cents, and they were not very good 
ones either. 

The storekeeper says they are very 
scarce, because a late frost killed 
many of the buds last spring. 1 wish 
Jack Frost would go home when it is 
time, and not come back after the 
buds start. 







a 
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We can have no peaches from dead buds. The buds must 
blossom, and then when the pretty, pink flower-leaves fal!, there 
are the little round peaches that grew behind them. 

The little peaches grow larger all summer, and when they are 
full size, the _ ‘ 

Some kinds of peaches grow larger than others. Some kinds 
of peaches ripen in August and others not till September. 


Pd 
Our Story Pictures. 


FOR FIRST YEAR CHILDREN. 


What are the children doing in the first picture? Have they a 
good captain? Does he look like a mean, or a noble boy ? That boy 
is George Washington. What kind of a man did he grow up to 
be? Yes, noble boys make noble men, Find George Washing- 
ton in the second picture. Why is he holding his hat in his hand ? 
Why have the girls brought him flowers ? Fell the whole story. 
(Assist the children to the following :) 

George Washington was a brave boy. He was too brave to 
tell a lie. He loved to play soldier. When he grew up he was 
a real soldier, He fought for his country His country is our 
country. The people all loved him. One day a great many girls 
put on their white dresses and brought him flowers. This was to 
show how grateful they were to him for fighting to save their 
country. 

(The subject may be elaborated into a series of language and 
history lessons for this and other grades. The text in ethics is, 
The boy makes the man.) 

¥ 


The Children of the North. 


By HELEN P. CONANT, Somerville, Mass. 


Would you like to hear some- 
thing about the children who live 
north of us? $ 

They are called Esquimaux. 
You will think this a funny name, 
but it is not half so funny as the 
children themselves. They wear 
clothes made from the skin of the 
reindeer, like those Santa Claus 
drives. Perhaps he comes from 
this same country. 

Here is a picture of a little Es- 
quimau boy. 

It is very cold where he lives and 
the ground is covered with ice and 
snow all the year excepting a 
month or two. ' 

His house is made of snow with 
one tiny window and a door so 
low that he has to crawl in and 
out. 

It is warmed by a bone lamp 
filled with whale oil. The Esqui- 
mau children have dried meat or 
fish for breakfast, dinner, and sup- 





T. 
But they are fat and strong and 


just as happy as we in our more comfortable homes with nicer 
things to eat. 


I am sure you 
would like a ride 
on this little 
boy’s sled, Itis 
made of walrus 
bones and 
drawn by two 


— do gs 

"~_. that fly over the 

ok poms very 
ast. 
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Preparatory Lesson in Fractions, 


By ELLA A. ROTHE, Cincinnati, O. 


Children learn best by real experience. Any “notion” or dry 
goods house will gladly furnish, the paper upon which ribbon is 
wound, free of charge. Every pupil must be provided with one 
yard of this paper. Draw as many lines a yard in length upon 
the board as there are sections in your room. Divide these lines 
into halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, sevenths, and eighths, 
and properly designate these divisions. 


tttt ? } 
LESSON I, 


Call upon each pupil to fold his paper into halves; come to the 
blackboard and measure. In order to keep all busy let the first 
one through in each section act as an assistant, so that if there is 
no opportunity to measure at the board he may measure his class- 
mate’s r. Go through the same exercise with thirds, fourths, 
fifths, sixths, sevenths, and eighths. 





LESSON II. 


Draw lines upon the boards dividing them into halves, fourths, 
#ixths, eighths, etc. 


+ 
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Class fold the papers into fourths, and show that } is worth }; 
come to the board and measure; Continue 3 is worth }, etc. 
Here show the children that two half-dollars = one dollar, 
four quarters, worth one dollar; ten dimes, one dollar ; etc. Use 
these same lines to show 4 = $#; §=%; xy =. 


LESSON III. 


Provide each pupil with three more pieces of popes. a yard in 
length. Have your lines properly divided ready for use. 

Show by actual measurement that you know how many halves 
in two and‘one-half pees: thirds in three and two-third papers ; 
fourths in two and three-fourth papers, etc. 

After you have so arranged your papers the first one through 
in each section with problem one, may tell me his answer privately 
and if correct may act as assistant until all have had an oppor- 
tunity to complete their work. 


LESSON IV. 


Pupils have four papers and the lines are properly divided at 
the board 


In }, how many whole ones and what is left ? 


In i “ “ “ 
In %, “ “ “ “ ‘ 

In : “ “ “ “ “ 
In ty “ “ “ “ “ 


LESSON V. 


Pupils are now provided with one paper and told to divide and 
mark as the lines on the blackboard are divided. 


a re 


The second yard-piece may be cut, but be sure you get all the 
answers by actual measurement. I will be in great need of 
assistants, so come as soon as you can prove your answers. 


i+i=? jofy= ? 
#—t=? + divided into 3 equal parts=? 


Lessons VI., VII., VIII. 
Provide each pupil with four papers. 





+}= ? +3+3= ? of 34= ? 
—;= I +1p= ? ogee ? 
yols= ? bist oe ? 
173 ? 2:—1tj= ? +5= ? 


After this drill pupils are familiar with fractions and can under- 
standingly and without great waste of energy take up written 
work in fractions. 
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Supplementary. 


Little Things. 

(Lines for a primary pupil to recite.) 
Do thy little, do it well, 
Do what right and reason tell. 
Do thy little, God has made 
Million leaves for forest shade ; 
Smallest stars their glory bring, 
God employeth everything. 
All the little thou hast done, 
Little battles thou hast won, 
Little masteries achieved, 
Little wants with care relieved, 
Little words in love expressed, 
Little wrongs at once confessed, 
Little favors kindly done, 
Little toils thou didst not shun, 
Little graces meekly worn, 
Little slights with patience born,— 
These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiling skies. 





—Anon. 





Oh, what a lot of pleasure 
Sweet, smiling faces bring ; 


And what a lot of music in pleasant voices ring ! 


But if ou 


1st, Boy.— 


2nd. Boy.— 


3rd. Boy,— 


4th. Boy. — 


The skies may meet in sadness, 
The blust’ring wind may blow, 
r hearts are cheery, there’s sunshine where we go. 
—Selected. 
¥ 


Recitation for Five Boys. 


I would tell of Washington, 

When he was a boy like me,— 

He learned his lessons well at school, 
And always tried to keep the rule, 
And if at work, or if at play, 

He did his very best each day: 

Was gentle, honest, brave, and true. 
And loved by all his comrades, too, 
When he was a boy like me. 


I would tell of Washington 

When he was twenty-one— 

How he journeyed through the wilderness, 
Ofttimes in peril and distress, 

Yet never did his stout heart quail, 

For he knew no such word as fail. 

His dauntless courage, even then, 

Showed him a leader among men, 

When he was twenty-one. 


I would tell of Washington 

In camp at Valley Forge. 

When everything seemed dark and drear, 
And hope had given place to fear, 

He stood alone unmoved and calm; 

His very presence was like balm 

To soothe the suffering, rouse the faint. 

He cheered each heart, stilled each complaint. 
In camp at Valley Forge. 


I would tell of Washington 
After the war was o’er. 
By one accord made president, 








Skinning a Cat. 


There is an old saying that there are more ways than one of skinning a cat. 
The man who makes fur caps, tippets, and muffs from feline — sells 
them for something else, has one way. The school boy on the tal bar 
has his way, and both are right according to the standpoint. But we do not 


wish to skin a 
your attention 


cat, either like the man or the boy. We simply desire to call 
to the fact that the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad. still, as ever, 


the popular route. It still holds its ttle, the Duluth Short Line, and con- 
tinuss to be the favorite with those who travel between the double twins—St. 


Paul-Minnea 


ent and excellent service and runs 


at convenient 


agents or write to Geo. W. Bull, General 


Assistant 


lis, Duluth-West Superior—with Stillwater and other points 
they so desire. This routé still maintains its standard of fine 
LT gy ie 

hou mooth - ween e . 
ections with oing in’all directions. All this is in line 
result is a lasting sy - 


Passenger nt, or W. A. Russell 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn, For information respect- 


General 
» Les for sale by this company. maps showing location of farms, etc., and 
Minn, _ 


particulars, apply to 


well Clark, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, 
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As toward the capital he went, 
The streets were decked with banners gay, 
And flowers were scattered in his way. 
Gathered about his path, the throng 
Proclaimed him chief with shout and song, 
After the war was o’er. 
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(Enter Several elves.) 






Now call from out the past, 
For me each silent year. 


And bid them all come hither 
To tell the tale of one 






5th. Boy.— Whose name we'll ever honor 
I would tell of Washington The valia : ; 
When came life’s peaceful close. anes samen 
Where broad Potomac’s waters flowed, (She hands them a paper ; they all read it and then sing. 
There he took up his Jast abode; Air from Pinafore.) 
Respected, honored, loved, revered, 
By countless friends his days were cheered, O dear me! 
And when, at length, drew near the end, But this is hard, 
The nation wept to lose a friend. Yes, we see, 
So came life’s peaceful close. It’s a placard. 
* O, Yes! it’s a placard, 
” We see it’s a placard, 
. zi 3 ow no more in merry fashion 
Washington Birthday Exercise. Can we dance upon the green. 
We are in a raging passion, 
Cuaracrers, {Clio, Years, Children, And must hurry to the queen. 






























\ Fairies, Liberty, Battlefields. 
By ELIZABETH R. MOREY, Lowell, Mass. 


(Repeat music for next four lines.) 


She will bid us all be ready. 
Scour the country far and wide. 
None but fairies tried and steady 
Know where all the old years hide. 


Clio.—God called the earth from chaos, 
And put it in its place, 
Then with one touch He sent it, 


A-rolling on through space. So we'll go, 
The savants say ‘twas ages Tho’ it is hard, 
Before this all was done, For we know, 
And I, the Muse of History, It’s aplacard. (Ad/ go out.) 
My earthly work begun. 2 (Enter Years.) . 
That matters not, but since that time ° jy Sled wp sere 
No rest has come, to me, Now the fairies have called us, 
For all the nations of the earth What can be their will ? 


Are making history. 

O, why were we summoned ? 
What is this mystery ? 

These the problems that vex us, 
O fair History ! 


And so from morn till evening 
I work with all my might, 
In this great book of facts 
I must ever write, wrz/e, WRITE. 


You only can tell why 
To all of our number, 
The fairies came wakening 
Us from our slumber. 


Hark! There’s somebody coming. 
O, dear ! I hear a-knocking, 
And listen! what a clatter, 
I really think it’s shocking. 
Clio.—I have called you to tell 
Of the work that was done, 
By the nation’s great leader, 


Come in. My poor head’s aching, 
You’re making such a noise. 


(Enter several boys and girls.) Our brave Washington, 
(Astde.)—Bless me ! what are they after, O, years of his life, 
So many girls and boys? As brief as ye can, 


Tell to us now the tale 


Children.—We’ve come— but please to tell us, Ol Gis wendaied uaa. 


If you are History's Muse ? 


(Clio bows assent.) Years.—So this is why we were wakened from slumber ; to tell 
O, then I’m sure, fair Clio, the children of 1893 the story of Washington, "Tis a wondrous 
You never will refuse tale and we are glad to tell it, and may those who hear profit by 
the example he set them. Come, 1732, ‘tis your place to begin. 
To take that queer old book (foznis to book) 


Full of tales of bygone ages, 1732.—Beneath the frowning wintry skies 


And, for a century or so, 
Turn back the dusty pages 


Till you find the name of him 
Whose wisdom saved the nation. 

Please do this and help onward 
The cause of education. 


Ciio.—Now pray whom are you after ? 
What is this hero’s name? 
Children.—Why Clio, don’t you know him ? 
That man of world-wide fame ? 


*Twas he who bravely battled 
Until 4der¢y was won, 

Who saved us from the tyrant’s power, 
Our honored Washington. 


Clio.—Tell you the tale of Washington ? 
Full well I know his name, 
In lines of gold ’tis blazoned, 


All white the old earth lay. 
When-to a fair Virginian home, 
A baby came one day. 
I am the year he came to you 
My name is 1732. 
And now as time by you is reckoned, 
The day was February 22nd. 


(All the years.) 


4A manly boy who dared not lie, 

Swiftly for him the years went by. 

Honest and faithful, true and just, 

He ne'er betrayed another’s trust, 

And through the moons that waxed and waned, 
The name he bore was e’er unstained. 


1748.—Now full of energy the boy 


For manhood scarce could wait, 
And a surveyor’s work begun 
In seventeen forty-eight. 







Years.—He was appointed surveyor in March, 1748, when only 


eee oa sixteen years of age, and followed this profession for three years, 


But all too long the story surveying and laying out large tracts of land in the Shenandoah 
Methinks for me to tell, valley. 
I'll call for you the years, 1753.—While still a boy, he heard his name 


I’m sure they know it well. 
(Cadls.) What, ho! without there, now! 
Fair eives, at once appear, 


In trumpet accents called by Fame 
And then without a thought of fear 
Boldly I heard him answer, “ Here. 
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Would’st know the work she gave to him 
Then come through forests dark and dim, 
O’er ice locked streams and frozen snows 
Follow where’er the hero goes. 


Far in the country’s hidden heart, 

The French had come with cunning art 
And built, to hold his native land, 

Fort after fort on every hand. 4 


To them now in the nation’s name, 
His country’s messenger, he came. . 

Years.—In 1753 Governor Dinwiddie sent him with a letter to 
the commander of the French in the Ohio valley, bidding him 
withdraw his forces from the country. This the French refused 
to do, and not long after war was declared. 

1755.—Then England sent a stalwart band 
To drive the Frenchmen from the land, 
Little they knew of savage craft, 
At hunters’ tales they only laughed ; 
And so they gayly marched away, 
All denon’ on one fatal day. 


Only the song-bird’s notes they heard, 
Only the “ale the green leaves stirred, 
"Till hark ! a fearful cry of woe, 
And every tree concealed a foe ; 
With hundreds dead, their leader gone, 
Who saved the rest >—’T was Washington, 

Years.—Washington was appointed aid-de-camp to General 
Braddock who was sent against the French and defeated them 
July 9, 1755- 

1756.—Faithful in the work he wrought, 
Honors came to him unsought, 
And e’en Cupid, fickle one, 
Bowed before our Washington. 

Years.—In January, 1759, when scarcely twenty-seven years 
of age he became a member of the House of Burgesses, and on the 
sixth of the same month, he married Mrs. Martha Custis. 

1774.—In 1774, he was also a member of the first Continental 
Congress, 

1775. The flags of war, like summer-birds, 

Are flying in the breeze, 

And what is this I now behold 
Beneath the fair green trees ? 

Only aband of sturdy men 
Determined to be free, 

And for their leader, brave and true 
Our Washington I see. 

Years.—On June 15,1775, Washington was elected com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and on July 3, he took command 
beneath the old elm on Cambridge green. 

(A noise outside.) 

History.—A knock outside. Who now appears ? 

What forms are these I see ? 

(Enter Liberty and Battlefields.) 
Liberty.—I1 am the nation’s honored guest, 

The Goddess Liberty. 

Through all that long, unequal strife, 
Of eight sad, weary years, 

’Twas I upheld the nation’s hands, 
And dried the nation’s tears. 


The battlefields of Washington, 
Are with me here to-day ; 

They, too, would celebrate his birth, 
A milestone on our way. 


All sing. —Tune: “ America.” 
To thee who made us free, 
Fair goddess Liberty, 
Bend we the knee. 
Emblem of Washington, 
Telling the work he’s done, 
All of his vict’ries won, 
Welcome to thee. 
{Battlefields together.) 
’Tis of old battlefields 
We have come here to tell,— 
A wonderful story, 
We all know it well. 


First.—In their gay scarlet coats 
The first of the war, 
In the streets of old Boston, 
The English I saw. 


’Till on Dorchester Heights 
On a breezy March day, 
Our Washington came, 
Then they sailed down the bay. 


All.—The British evacuated Boston, March 17, 1776, 


Second.—I come from Long Island, 
Where we met defeat, 


Third.—And I’m from White Plains, 
Whence we had to retreat. 
All.—The battle of Long Island was fought Aug. 27, 1776, 
and that of White Plains, Oct. 28. 
Fourth.— 
*Twas Christmas, and flakes of white snow filled the air, 
And ice cakes went floating down the fair Delaware. 
In the darkness of night our brave Washington 
Crossed the river, and Trenton’s great victory won. . 


All—The battle of Trenton was fought Dec. 26, 1776. 


Fifth.—Behold, now from Princeton 
I come unto thee, 
Where again our brave leader 
Won a great victory. 


All,—The battle of Princeton was fought Jan. 3, 1777. 


Sixth.—I1 am the next to stand in line 
The battle lost at Brandywine. 


Seventh.—At Germantown, defeat you'll see, 
That was almost a victory. 


All,—The Americans were defeated at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, September 11, 1777, and at Germantown, October 4. 


Eighth.—Behold in me that dreary time 
When mid the wintry sleet and rime 
At Valley Forge our army lay, 
Waiting for Freedom’s brighter day. 


All—The army went into winter quarters at Valley Forge, 
December 11, 1777. 


Ninth.—I come from Yorktown, and in me 
Behold our greatest victory. 


All—The British under Cornwallis surrendered to Washing- 
ton, October 19, 1781. 
Long, dreary years of war were o’er, 
The sun of peace shone out once more, 
And now a soldier’s work all done, 
Home went our honored Washington. 
All.—Nov. 2, 1783, Washington bade farewell to the army and 
returned to Mount Vernon. 
Years.—But not for long he lingered there, 
His work was not yet done. 
A leader soon was needed, 
And they called for Washington. 
Ali,—Washington was elected President, March 4, 1789, and 
re-elected March 4, 1793. 
Years.— Behold him now, so brave and wise, 
The nation’s president. 
For eight long years he kept the place, 
Then left it,—well content. 


To spend ’mid childhood’s happy scenes, 
The remnant of his life, 

Through years of doubt, of pain, and toil, 
He'd seen enough of strife. 


Yet, when again the tide of war, 
The nation would o’erwhelm, 
Again we called for Washington, 

To come and take the helm. 


All—In 1798, when war between this country and France 
seemed imminent, Washington was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the army. 


Years.—To-day the nation mourns her own, 
And on December's bleak winds blown, 
O’er all the land have tidings sped, 
Weep! for our Washington ts dead. 


O muffled drums, now sadly roll! 
O bells in every steeple toll! 

To him the summons hath been sent, 
Dead lies he,—our first president. 


All,—Washington died at Mount Vernon, December, 1799. 


History.—Why mourn his loss? Death comes to all, 
And he was ready for his call, 
The bravest man I ever saw. 
Years.—O, he was ever “ First in war.” 


History,—Yet he rejoiced to see wars cease. 
Years.—Yes, he was ever “ First in peace.” 

History.—The first in war and peace, and then— 
Years.—“ First in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


The value of co-operation among teachers has been estab- 
lished by the success of every strongly united effort to which they 
have lately lent themselves. Current, in a series of similar en- 
deavors that have served the double purpose of bringing the 
work of the schools to the notice of the public and adding to the 
financial resources of important societies, is the plan of the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Aid Association to hold a great school fair in 
the Academy of Music in April next. The collection of material 
for the World’s fair at Chicago, makes the attempt a timely one, 
and we congratulate Brooklyn upon one more stirring up, and 
popularizing of its school interests. It must dothe city good 
through an improved appreciation of its schools, and it will, in 
all probability, advance the exchequer of the association to a most 
desirable figure. Such movements as this enlist the energetic 
support of a greater number of teachers than can be interested 
in any one purely pedagogical movement, and cultivate a whole- 
some spirit oi union. The financial question is one upon which 
all can agree, and this meeting upon one platform of common 
agreement favors an exchange of views inthe great world of 
activity wherein difference of opinion makes life and progress. 
Teachers, looking on one another’s results, become interested in 
one another’s theories. School thought is quickened and school 
progress aided, though the great working motive back of the 
show were merely to raise a sum of money. 








The province of an educational journal is not that of a text- 
book in history, arithmetic, geography, etc. That is to say, it is 
not to furnish materials for the class in history, the class in arith- 
metic. Take the latter, for example ; shall problems in arithmetic 
be furnished which the teacher will lay before the class? By no 
means, This is what the text-book is for, and the text-book can 
do this better than the educational journal. 

Incidentally, THE JOURNAL may suggest problems and ques- 
tions. But the best kind of educational journal will furnish prob- 
lems only as types to illustrate class work. 

There are numerous varieties of teachers’ papers, In one lately 
seen a “‘ New Use of Cocoanuts” headed an article, and it showed 
clearly that two cocoanuts grated with certain quantities of milk 
and sugar made a most palatable dish. This would be a good 
thing to try in the school-room, 





A very valuable book for the thinking teacher is “ Rooper’s Ap- 
perception.” It is a small book, but contains clear and valuable 
suggestions bearing on the psychology of education. Messrs. E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., have put out a neat and cheap edition,price 23 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. The term “ Apperception,” in ten years 
will be a fixture in the teacher’s vocabulary. 





One of the new discoveries is that quite young children compose 
very readily, even before they can write. An account in the papers 
of a boy, four years of age, who begs his mother to write down 
what he has in his mind, illustrates this. Some of his composi- 
tions are really remarkable. It will be found that the difficulty of 
composing with a pen arises from an inability to conjunct the me- 
chanical work with the pen with the free working of the mind. Let 
the teacher encourage composition in the mind, and let her act as 
an amanuensis. 





This number of THE JOURNAL is especially rich in articles 
for the primary teacher. It contains eight extra pages of well- 
illustrated articles by teachers who have special ability to write on 
the subjects chosen. Let every teacher aid in circulating this 
most valuable paper among primary teachers. Any teacher can 
have this 32-page PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL for ten months 
for $1.00. 


Last week bills were enclosed with papers to a large number 
of subscribers for the current year. The publishers hope for 
and expect a prompt remittance. 
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Edwin C, Hewett. 


Mr. Hewett, though long identified with the West, was born in 


Worcester county, Mass. He began teaching in a country school 
there when twenty-one years old. At the close of his first term, 
he attended a teachers’ institute held under the direction of Dr. 
Barnas Sears. Among the instructors, were Dr. Lowell Mason, 
Prof. S. S. Greene, Dr. Calvin Cutter, and Dana P. Colburn. The 
lectures of these eminent men all showed the need of thorough 
preparation ; and during the week of the institute, Mr. Hewett de- 
termined to take a course in the state normal school at Bridge- 
water, and this he accomplished in the spring following. On 
completing the course of study, in the spring of 1852, he became 
assistant in the public high school, Pittsfield, Mass. From this 
position, he was soon called by Nicholas Tillinghast, then princi- 
pal of the normal school at Bri ater, to become assistant in 
that institution,—where he remained nearly four years. He next 
took charge of a grammar school of five hundred pupils, in Wor- 
cester, Mass., remaining there nearly two years. ring these 
six years, he assisted in teachers’ institutes in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. 

In the fall of 1858, he became a teacher in the Illinois State 
normal university, and he continued teaching in that institution 
till June, 1 On the resignation of President Richard Edwards, 
Jan. 1, 1876, Mr. Hewett was chosen president, and held the posi- 
tion until his resignation in 1890. 

During these years, he taught extensively in teachers’ insti- 
tutes, in Illinois and other states; he also wrote for papers. 
From 1871 to 1876, he was joint owner and editor of the 
Illinois Schoolmaster. In 1884,he published his ‘‘ Pedagogy 
for Young Teachers,”; which was followed by an elementary 
“ Psychology for Teachers.” Both books have had a consider- 
able circulation. Since October, 1891, he has been associate 
editor of the Pudlic-School Fourna/, published at Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


oa 


A new circular from Supt. Brooks, of Philadelphia, gives the 
program of the winter meeting, of the Department of Superinten- 
dence. The outlook for a good meeting is exceedingly bright. 
Boston, it is said, is nearly as much excited as when the cargo of 
tea lay off her docks. Certainly no city could give a warmer wel- 
come to the association. The Editor has been asked by Supt. 
Brooks to assist in debating the proposition as to the advance- 
ment of teachers who have had no professional preparation ; it is 
a subject well worth considering for the entire session. 





The best substitute your board of education could furnish 
would be a course of study that would interest the pupils. The 
most unmanageable children have become the best of scholars 
under the stimulus of interest in their work. Under prevailing 
conditions, however, there is great need of school incentives that 
shall induce the pupils to perform willingly the unnatural work 
that public opinion still demands of them. We have in hand a 
series of articles on this subject. Watch for them. 
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“Anti-Fad” Crusade in Chicago. 


Some time ago a member of the school committee of Chicago 
attacked the practice of clay modeling. Immediately the major- 
ity of the Chicago papers joined him. An “anti-mud-pie fad” 
crusade was organized. The “Rip Van Winkle” type of teacher 
was in his glory. He would not let the golden opportunity slip 
by without having had his revenge on the new education teachers 
who had forced him into the rear ranks of the profession. Draw- 
ing, music,and physical culture were in turn made a target for 
derision. The teachers were divided into fadists and anti-fadists, 
or “ reformers,” as they preferred to call themselves. The news- 
papers were glad to give space to all attacks of this sort to offset 
the monotony of the “ cold wave ” reports. 

As is usual in such warfares, no notice was taken of the scores 
of protests of earnest educational workers. Finally the school- 
board decided to abolish clay-modeling, “ recognizing the fact 
that public sentiment (the newspaper-made kind) was against 
it.” Miss Burt was the only member of the board who valiantly 
defended clay modeling. Two other members of the board re- 
fused to register their votes for or against its continuance. To 
the unprejudiced looker-on it would appear that the value of 
clay-modeling as a mental discipline has never been understood 
by a number of Chicagoteachers. They handled it as mechani- 
cally as the spelling drill of old was conducted. In the hands of 
the poor teacher clay-modeling will naturally lose its educational 
value and degenerate into atime and money wasting subject. 
It is to be hoped that the “ reformers” will see their mistake and 
allow at least those teachers who know how to handle the sub- 
ject of clay-modeling properly, to demonstrate that it is not a 
“fad” after all. 


The Ministerial Union, of Omaha, Neb., had a stormy meeting 
recently. Some of the pastors argued for the establishment of 
Protestant parochial schools, and the withdrawal of children from 
the public schools. One of the ministers even went so far as to 
denounce the public school system as an unchristian institu- 
tion that meant the growing up of an atheistic generation. This 
uncalled for attack brought Rev. Mr. Mackay to his feet. He made 
a noble defense of the public school. He expressed his surprise 
that any Christian minister should voice any such sentiments as 
he had just heard. If there was any institution that should be 
fostered and protected it was the public school. As far as he 
was concerned he was glad that the schools had been completel 
secularized. He believed in it. If an attempt was made to nese | 
the Bible in the schools, there would be trouble right off. There 
would be a quarrel over the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis. 
No two would just exactly agree upon it. 

The pastors did not come to any agreement. The discussion 
waxed so warm that it was thought wise to lay the matter over 
until a later meeting. 





A new member on the Chicago board of education, when $700 
was asked for to buy clay for the primary schools made a protest 
against the “ mud fad:” “ Mr. President, I am opposed to these 
new fangled things; the children should study but few things and 
learn them thoroughly; let them play with mud at home, etc., etc.” 
How common sense this sounds, doesn’t it? And yet the world 


will not do it! The cities of New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, - 


Boston, and many others spend a good bit of money on clay for 
their primary children to mold into forms. The only surprising 
thing is that Chicago makes an objection; Chicago, that has for 
its motto, ‘ There’s nothing mean about me.” 

Mr. Lavelle has a good deal to learn, evidently. The same 
might be said about many other members of boards of education. 





The superintendent of the Philadelphia public schools advo- 
cates the employment of more male teachers, particularly in the 
higher grades. He writes in his annual report : 

“The influence exercised by the women of the day is incalcul- 
able, and women must continue very largely to predominate as 
teachers in the public schools, but men must no longer be prac- 
tically excluded from the teaching force. The young manhood 
of to-day is exposed to peculiar dangers. In the growth and 
development of modern society, influences have arisen which tend 
to dwarf manhood, and weaken personal energy and force of 
character. The great need of to-day is the education of our boys 
into a strong, well-rounded, and fearless manhood ; and to ac- 
complish this the influence of men as teachers is needed in the 
schools. It we fail to secure this the community will be greatly 
the loser by our failure.” 





Prof. Eugene C. Colby, principal of the Mechanics’ Institute 
and Atheneum of Rochester, is an earnest advocate of manual 
training and is doing all in his power to deepen the interest of the 
people of his home city in the subject. The Rochester board of 
education has taken up the matter in earnest, and no doubt will 
soon make provision for adequate instruction in this branch in the 
institution of which Prof. Colby is the principal. 
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In a paper on the “ Position of Women Students at Yale,” read 
before the Massachusetts Society for the Higher Education of 
Women, Miss Hanscom said that there afe at present twenty- 
three women students at Yale, representing seventeen colleges. 
The me work is done in modern languages and literature and 
in philosophy. The women can only study for one degree, 
Doctor of Philosophy, but they are in this department on exactly 
the same terms as the men. 





The workers of St. Stephen’s Mission Church, Boston, are well 
pleased with the success of their “kindergarten laundry.” After 
school hours, a number of little girls are taught how to wash, 
Starch, and iron clothes after the most approved methods. The 
articles to be cleaned are their own, but they may also bring 
things from their homes, if they choose. 





The second regular meeting of the teachers’ association for 
the second commissioner district, Ulster Co., N. Y., will be held at 
New Paltz, on Saturday, February 4, 1893. Exercises will com- 
mence at 10 o'clock. The course of study authorized for the 
training classes in the academies of the state, will be followed 
during the year. 

Supt. Horne, of Braintree, Mass., says in an article contributed 
to the Braintree Odserver: ‘Of ninethousand children from the 
criminal and poverty stricken quarters of the city who have gone 
through the free kindergartens of fhe Golden Gate Association, 
but one was found to have been arrested, after careful inquiry and 
years of watchfulness over police court, prison, and house of 
refuge records. This is evidence, indeed, in favor of the kinder- 
garten, and it is right here that the traditional school has failed 
most, for it is true that an educated criminal is rare. It is a sad 
commentary on our civilization that the cost of pauperism and 
crime in this country is more than four times the cost of educa- 
tion. This is wholly wrong, and I feel certain that if twice as 
much money could be given to education, in a few years pauper- 
ism and crime would not cost one-fourth as much. 





There is a school for girls in Rome of which the Eternal city 
may well feel proud. It was founded by a woman, a Signora 
Ribighini. The curriculum includes sewing by hand and by 
machine, dressmaking, mending of all sorts of fabrics, embroider- 
ing in gold, silver, and silk, stocking weaving, washing, ironing, 
cooking, and artificial flower making. Besides this instruction 
in female arts, there are courses in moral and civil law, in domes- 
tic and commercial mathematics, business forms, drawing, and 
modern languages. 

The dressmaking classes make gowns and costumes for the 
queen and the ladies of the court. Mending is taught as an 
art; girls who take this course must also pursue the study of 
geometry to understand the principles of the designs of fabrics. 
The beauty of old designs, frayed and faded, is reproduced. 
Artificial flower making begins with drawing from nature. The 
secrets of ancient tints and colors are discovered by patient ex- 
perimenting, and thus lost arts are regained to supplement the 
achievements of modern times. 





Or.e Oregon teacher writes concerning the series of articles on 
“ Writing,” that appear in the Przmary Edition of THE JOURNAL: 
“Mr. Lyman D, Smith is teaching a class that is as wide as the 
Union. We all follow them eagerly.” 





Do you wish to “pitch your own tent” in Chicago, near the 
World’s Fair Ground? You can do so for $3.00 per week in 
Tent Village, surrounded by a high board fence. Write for par- 
ticulars to Teachers’ Columbian Hall Association, 70 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


Two Men and a Girl. 


This is certainly an odd title for a book and the story itself must be an odd 
one, for the title of a novel usually lends a key to its character. What the ad- 
ventures of “ Two Men and a Girl” may have been we are not prepared to say, 
not ay | read the volume, but if they did one thing they were sensible and 
enjoyed themselves, That is to say, if they took a ride over the ple’s popu- 
lar route, the St. Paul & Duluth ilroad, they did right and had a pleasant 
time journeying over the route. This railway, which for years has carried the 
title of ** The Duluth Short Line,” is the short line between the inland twins, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the lake twins, Duluth and West Superior. 
Besides, it runs to Stillwater, Taylor’s Falls and other points, making close 
connections at main termi with trains going in all directions. It uses the 
finest equipment ; its roadbed is conceded to be perfect ; its trains are fast ; its 
hours are convenient to the busy business man; it makes aspecialty of pro- 
viding every comfort, and its patrons never fail to advertise it in the most com- 
plimentary terms. It is deserving of all the good that may be said of it, for it 
stands as a model route, up to the times anxious to please. Always take 
the Duluth Short Line when traveling north and south. Information cheer- 
ry Set by ticket agents or ww be obtained upon application to Geo. 
W. Bull, General Pesseneer Agent or W. A. Russell, Assistant Genera! Passen- 
ger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. For information i s for sale by this 
company, maps showing location of farms, etc., and other particulars apply 
to Hopewell Clark, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 





The new year finds many subscriptions due, and a reminder 
was enclosed in last weeks’ paper. The publishers have thor- 
oughly carried out their part, and a prompt response on the part 
Ff clavtas zs now in order. 
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Dow. Arcurecr. Sioux fairs, S.D. 


South Dakota at the Fair, 


The South Dakota building.stands at the right of the main en- 
trance with Nebraska at the left. The building is constructed 
from the famous Yankton Portland cement, a product of the 
state, and presents a beautiful white marble-like appearance. 

The wood finishing will be taken from the Black Hills; the 
pillars from the wonderful jasper quarry of Sioux Falls. The 
designs and workmanship will exhibit the skill of the Dakotian. 


= La eeeeeietnins 
i | 
Ou f 


Soure Daxota STATE BuitoinG,Wor.os CovumBian Exrosition, Cricaca 
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The building will be an exhibit of the wonderful 


resources of Dakota, by Dakotians. 


The state will be represented by her gold and 


silver ; coal and building stone; her agricultural 
and dairying industries from the famous pasturel and 
of the Northwest ; her art and decorative material ; 
by the ladies’ commission and her educational work 


from the common schoo’s, colleges, and the univer- 
sity. South Dakota ranks with many of the older 
states in the number of her common schools and 
colleges. 

The educational exhibit is now being collected 
and prepared by Supt. H. L. Bras, Prof. H. Roe, 
and Pres. J. W. Mauck, of the state university. 

The exhibit will include the work from the com- 
mon schools of city and country, college and univer- 
sity work showing the system and grade of work in 
higher institutions, and statistics showing the pro- 


gress of higher education, by State Supt. Cortez 


Salmon, 


* 


The Association of Women Teachers of Madras, India, has entered 
upon its fourth year. The objects for which it was organized are: (1) to 
stimulate interest in, and to promote a knowledge of the art of teaching ; (2) 
to encourage sociability and co-operation among the members of the profes- 
sion. At the recent annual meeting Miss Carr, inspector of schools in the 
Presidency of Madras, read a valuable paper on ‘‘ The Education and Train- 
ing of Teachers,” a synopsis of which will appear in EDUCATIONAL FoOUNDA- 


TIONS, 





ALWAYS SAFE 


If you take AYER’S Sarsaparilla. Don’t be in- 
duced to purchase any other blood-purifier. Pim- 





— 


ples, blotches, boils, car- 
buncles, debility, sores, 
rheumatism, headaches, 
nervousness, loss of ap- 
petite, sleeplessness, and 
pains in the back and 
side indicate lurking dis- 
ease, which, if not treat- 
ed promptly, are liable 
to result in permanent 
loss of health. The spe- 
cific for all cases of 
blood-impurity is the 
well-known alterative, 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, the 


Superior Medicine. It expels every trace of poison 
and acid from the system. No other blood med- 
icine has so successfully won and held the confi- 


dence of the public as 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Has cured others, will cure you 





WINTER DAYS 


Are short and the nights long. Colds, coughs, croup, sore throat, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and kindred complaints, which often at- 
tack suddenly and when least expected, are now to be feared. 


Prevent a night-call on the doctor by having at hand 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Chocolat Menier 
is the beverage of 
beverages for ev- 
ery one who wish- 
3 es to keep the 
a brain fresh and 
vigorous. Pure 
chocolate unites in 
a perfect form all 
the qualities for 
a healthy and 
=4 strengthening liq- 
Em] uid food, and con- 

=a trary to the popu- 
=—=—4 lar supposition, 
(founded on the 
use of impure mat- 
ter sold as choco- 
’ late,) itis the Rem- 

edy exeellence 
Pa for byevepeie.— 
= Acup of the CHO- 
M COLAT MENIER 
immediately after 
eating will produce 
digestion in three 
m hours. It is re- 
commended to ev- 
== ery brain worker in 
=== place of using tha: 

which only stimulates without strengthening. 
COCOA and CHOCOLATE can no more be com- 

pared with each other than 
Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 





CHOCOLAT MENIER offers what the most particular 
epicures seek yt —_ — a whole- 
some, agreeable a renovating “x 

A sample of this incomparable chocolate CHOCO- 
LAT MENIER—Wwill 
be sent to any ad- 
dress if you name 
tis -ublication. 
Giocers also are 
invite4 to forward 














26K YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


to ans sal Sant Exceed 33 MiLUON LOS. 
His Of Seif CUS~ |oampies SENT FREC. MENIER., N.Y. 
tomers to be sup- 


pizdwith samples. MENIER, Union Sq., New York. 








AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACH 
ERS’ INSTITUTES, SUNDAY ;SCHOOLS, 
ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. ; , 


STANDARD 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in., and one figure design 
17x22 in.. with complete catalogue, directions for 
using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp tf you 
mention this paper. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC & CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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Compulsory Education in Illinois. ° 


About a week ago a meeting of delegates from labor organiz- 
ations and various other associations was held in Chicago to de- 
cide upon a bill of compulsory education. The bill, drawn up by 
a committee, required that children should be taught reading, 
writing, and spelling in English. Objections were raised to the 
study of spelling, on the ground that reading and writing covered 
spelling and that it was, therefore, only a means to anend. Mr. 
Bary of the Turners’ Committee on Education, said that spelling 
as usually taught was an absurdity. Children learned words like 
parrots. There were text-books, he said, in which words cor- 
rectly spelled were placed alongside of the same words wrongly 
spelled. How was it possible for the child to learn by such a 
method? A child learning anything that does not develop the 
mind learns nothing. 

Mr. Morgan, the representative of the Socialistic Labor party 
moved that the requirements that the studies be in English should 
be stricken out. He argued: 

“If it be allowed to remain, the bill will be endangered. The 
school question produced a political revolution in Wisconsin and 
another in Illinois. Legislators are cowards.. They will avoid a 
bill which is too specific upon this question. In the matter of 
education I am dogmatic in my ideas. But I ask myself what is 
the best we can procure in the way of a compulsory education 
law that will take children off the streets and fit them for the bat- 
tle of life. Let us have people educated. If they are educated in 
German in this English-speaking country they are better than if 
not educated at all, The English language will survive anyhow, 
and there will be few schools in which English will not be 
taught.” 

The discussion that followed was very animated. The motion 
to strike out English was at length carried, only one voting 
against it. 

The bill agreed on, provides that all children between the ages 
of 7 and 14 shall attend some public or private day school for at 
least 24 weeks a year, except it can be proven that they are being 
otherwise instructed for a like period of time, in the elementaly 
branches of learning. 





The Watertown (N. Y.) 7zmes tells a story of a little graduate 
from the kindergarten, who spent his few days in the primary 
school. The teacher, to impress upon him the necessity of quiet 
movement, said: “ Now, Harry, go back to your seat and see how 
still you can come to the desk. Come up like a mouse.’ Harry 
returned to his seat, and dropping upon all fours, came nimbly 
and silently, in true mouse fashion, through the aisle. The out- 
burst of merriment, which neither pupils nor teacher could suppress 
at the performance, surprised and grieved the. heart of the little 
kindergartner, who saw nothing unusual in it. 





The Workman law will go into effect in Obio next spring and 
will inaugurate many changes. It abolishes the local boards of 
directors and establishes the township board made up of one 
member from each district. This board will have general super- 
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vision of the schools of the ane and may, if it deems best 
employ a township superintendent of schools. 





The annual catalogue of Bates college, Lewiston, Me., has just 
been issued for 1892-1893. The Boston 7raveller calls atten- 
tion to several points of interesting information. “ Bates college” 
was one of the first collegiate institutions in America to receive 
women students on the same terms as men. Every student is 
required to take and keep a pledge to abstain from alcoholic 
drinks; no hazing is allowed, and no secret societies exist, so that 
this young college, chartered in 1864, may be considered in sev- 
eral important respects to be superior to the older institutions of 
learning. 





The board of directors of the Western Pennsylvania Institute 
= the Blind have decided to open a kindergarten for blind chil- 
ren. 





It is thought that from ten‘to fifteen thousand dollars will soon 
be added to the fund available for the education of the Georgia 
negro, The money is tocome from Scotland by bequest of an old 
oo abolitionist, John McClearn, who died in that country in 
1834. 


New York City. 


Mr. Sanger, the newly elected president of the board of educa- 
tion, is an enthusiastic advocate of the new education. He has 
the hearty support of a majority of the executive committee. In 
an interview reported in the Evening Post, he said: “ In Febru- 
ary the kindergarten system will be introduced in every primary 
school where the accommodations are sufficient. We shall not 
content ourselves with an isolated experiment. We are con- 
vinced that as a mode of preparing the child for study and fitting 
its mind and senses for the work which follows, the pri- 
mary department is to be modified to conform to one prin- 
ciple. There is to be more teaching and less reciting. The 
mechanical methods hitherto pursued must be dropped and more 
rational ones adopted. The introduction of intelligent reflection 
into the teaching and the adaptation of means to the mental 
development of the pupil are to be the chief changes, which it is 
hoped will work a radical improvement in this part of the educa- 
tional system. 

“ Another important change will be that of an additional grade 
at the other end of thecourse. A supplementary grammar grade, 
which is intended for boys and girls who cannot go to a college, 
is to follow and complete the grammar-school course. The in- 
struction will aim at the development of manual dexterity. The 
pupils will be taught how to handle tools of various kinds. This 
does not include the learning of a trade. That can be left to the 
industrial schools or, better, to the trade apprenticeship itself. 
Along with their general manual training will go instructive com- 
mercial arithmetic and business forms, This course will begin next 
September, at the opening of the school year.” 

Are the teachers all prepared for these changes ? 





Wise Saws 
about economy and punctuality are 


3 
useless without a practical applica- 
tion. You waste precious minutes 
with an uncertain watch; and if it 


is a costly one, there’s the expense 
of risking it every day. The need 
is for an accurate, low-priced watch 
that has all the improvements and 


HEALTH FOOD Cos 


Soap 





plenty of ‘“style,”—the new quick- 





winding Waterbury covers these 
points. Both ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s styles, and a style for boys. 
It is stem-winding and setting; and 
has a jeweled movement cased in 
filled gold (14-karat), coin-silver, 
etc. $4 to $15. . 


Sold by every jeweler, in all sizes and styles. 
An elegant and accurate time-keeper. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Pilates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, juires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect tnechanical construction to 


Having every facility ten tie clase of werk, 1 oun 
now offer reasonable ae consistent with ‘fre 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 28d St., ILY. 





Whoever wants soft hands, smooth 
hands, white hands, or a clear com- 
plexion, he and she can have both; 
that is, if the skin is naturally 
transparent ; unless occupation pre- 
vents. 

The color you want to avoid 
comes probably neither of nature 
or work, but of habit. 

Either youdo not wash effect- 
ually, or you wash too effectually ; 
you do not get the skin open and 
clean, or you hurt it. 

Remedy.—Use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how much ; but a little is 
enough if you use it often. 

All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 
cially druggists; all sorts of people 
use it. 





NUMBER i FOR ADULTS 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES 


The surest, simplest, safest rem- 
ody on earth. No purgatives, no 
cathartics, no laxatives to destroy 
the stomach, but strengthening, 
up-building, local nutrition. 
50 CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. 
Sold by all Druggists, 


H EALTH 61 Fifth a York. 


FOOD 199 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 
co 632 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 
1601 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, 
Pamphlets mailed free. 





FURNISHED ROOMS ‘2rlimited number 


of Teachers during 
Fair. Private ry. Bow Building. Price $1 vo day. 
Address Mrs. M. A. RILL, 74-76 26th STREET, cago. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Dawn of Italian Inde- 
pendence: 


Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, 
to the Fall of Venice, 1849. A peculiarly 
welcome work on account of its marked 
ability and picturesqueness, and as cover- 
ing an important period in Italian history 
which has hitherto been inadequately treat- 
ed. By WILLIAMR. THAYER. With Maps, 
2 vols, crown octavo, $4.00. 


The Interpretation of Na- 
ture. 


A book of equal value and interest, treating 
with full knowledge and admirable candor 
several important questions related to both 
natural history and theology, by N. S, 
SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard 
University. $1.25. 

Susy. 
A novel by Bret HarTE, narrating in Mr. 
Harte’s characteristic style the adventures 
and experiences of the young lady who 
was the heroine of ‘* AWaif of the Plains.” 
$1.25. 

The Stillwater Tragedy. 
A Novel, by THomAs BAILEY ALDRICH. 
Riverside Paper Series. 50 cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid,by 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17th Street, New York, 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especialy in the work of the 
many public and private schools, we desire to cali the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
number contains: 
GENERAL Notes. TRAINING FOR “ TELLING By Ear,” 
by W. G. McNaucur. A PLEea For THE UsE oF THE 
Starr Notation in Scuooris, by S. M. Crossie. 
Puptt TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION IN PRACTICAL Music. 
Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. Lonpon Sunpay 
Scuoot Society’s Concert. MUSIC (in Both No- 
TATIONS). “ CHRistmas Time,” Two-part Song, 
By B. Manse. Ramsey. “ THe Wassait Sone,” 
Christmas Carol, arranged for Two Trebles, * Tue 
Curistmas Tree,” Unison Song. By S. C. Cooxe. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
A pplication, 


Price, 5 cents, Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, so cents, 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 E. 17th Street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New York. 





SHORTHAND. 


B: C. GREGORY, ~~ Public Schools, Trenton, N. J., 
writes: “Your books have been on our list for two 
ears, and are now beginning on their third. The 
success achieved in our Evening Shorthand Class is 
very at indeed.” 
me Pemegraphic Teacher” (i5c.) and 
** Manual’? (40c.) sent on receipt of 50c. Address 
SAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 14th St., 
ew York. Alphabet free. 

AKE NS (day or evening) at Isaac Pitman’s 
Metropolitan School of Shorthand and Typewriting, % 
Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Prices Moderate and Instruc- 
tion Thorough. Circulars free. 








THE LIBRARY OF 
1607 AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1892 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically 


ADVENTURES DRAMAS ORATIONS, 
ANECDOTES, ESSAY Ss. 
BALLADS FI POLITICS, 
BIOGRAPHIES HISTORIES, THEOLOGY, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, TRA 
CORRESPONDENCE, NARRAT ¥ WITCHCRAFTS, AN 
CRITICISM, NOTED SAYINGS, WONDERS, 


The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of Ame 
time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed 


is indispensable to busy persons whose 


; to those who use books for entertainment and instruction, 


and to all who wish to know anything about books or authors or who wish to me pe td their own conversation and 
on 


writings. Sold only by subscrip 


through OUR solicitors. For description an 


address of solicitor write at once, 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





EXERCISES FOR 


WASHINGTON’S 


—INCLUDING— 
“The Continental Congress.” 


BIRTHDAY, 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. Paper, price, 25 cents, 


Washington's Birthday has, by the logic of even 
most of the schools of the land. ithout doubt you 


ts, given character to the Midwinter Public Day in 
will observe the day by some appropriate exercise. 


Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. : 
A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Liberal discount when ordered in gu zntities. 





EXERCISES ON THE AIMERICAN FLAG. 


FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


A Manual of 30 pages. Paper, price 20 cts. Both sent to one address for 30 cts. 





THE AMERICAN TEACHER ina beauifat Exercises: Songs, 


&c., for the lower grades. Price, 20 cents. 





BLACKBOARD STENCIL OF WASHING 


TON. Price, 5 cts. Address all orders 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
AND SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


SUPPLIES. East 14TH STREET, 


New Yor«. 


Primers, 
Manuals, etc. 


Emerson’s Vocal Method, for Contralto, 
Baritone, and Bass. _ 
BE Ome A cette ul the author insures 
ing. The a y 0} e au 
the very best instruction. The method is unusual- 
ly interesting, being free from monotonous 
studies. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Emerson’s Vocal Me hod, for Soprano or 
Mezzo-Soprano. 

By L. O. Ewerson. One of the most fascinating and 
thorough methods for training the voice. We es- 
pectaliy commend it to teachers and pupils as be- 
ng the most beiptal methed extant. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 

Bassini's Art of Singing. 

Edited by R. Storrs Wi A Pe text-book 
for the cultivation of the voice. It treats the subject 
ina forciote, —— menner, Prices: * i 
or ezzoe-Soprane complete. ° 7 
ridged, $2.50; Tenor, $3.00; Baritone, $3. 


Science and Art of Music 
By Ropert CHALLONER. An excellent and complete 
work including in its scope, musieal composition. 
305 . full cloth, gilt lettered. Part L., 10chap- 


ters ; Part IL., 28 chapters. There are marginal notes 


which are very helpful to the student. ice, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Peters’ Burrowes’ Piano Primer. 
This edition contains twice as much matter as the old 
edition of J. F. Burrowes. Besure and ask for Peters 
Burrowes’ Primer. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


How Shalil Teach? 
By Dr. Lowett Mason. Explaining Dr. Mason's system 
of instruction. Price, 38 cents, postpaid. 
Pestalozzian Music Teacher; or Class 
Instructor in Elementary Music. 
By Dr. LOWELL Mason and THEODORE F, SEWARD. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. 
Lobe’s Catechism of Music. 
Price, Boards, 50 cents. Paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Common Sense Catechism. 
By NicHoLs. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 
Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Musica! Terms. 
By W. LuppEN. Price, Boards, $1.00; Cloth, $1.3. 
Meore’s Dictionary of Mysical 
Information. 
By J. W. Moors. Price, Boards, $1.25 ; Cloth, $1.50. 


Kinkel’s Copy Book. . 
A method of instruction by copy practice. Price, 75 
cents, postpaid. 


hool Crown. (/ust issued.) 
— Bay See Ray. The aie for readily 
ear! wy —_. A ‘g Ry -s 

beginners. , 
paid oSi5.00 per hundred, not prepaid 


BOSTON . 
Oliver Ditson Company. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Pita. 


The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 








From an original, on ordinary paper With 
any pen, 100 Copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and sam- 
ples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 VEsEY St., New York. 








Hindergarte 


Largest Assortment in America; 
the true Freebel System only. _ . Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New York, 


Material (Steiger’s); the 


Araus Kindergarten Guiae, the ovst book 
on Kindergartening. Number 8 now 
issued. Steiger’s mew Kindergarten 
Catalogue wailed free upon request. 
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School Dormitories in Chicago, 


The board of lady managers created by Act of Congress to 
have general charge of all the interests of women in connection 
with the Columbian exposition announce that the Chicago board 
of education have tendered them, under certain conditions, the 
use of the public school buildings of Chicago, free of charge, for 
the entertainment of the lady teachers attending the Columbian 
exposition during the months of July and August. 

The buildings set apart for this purpose are magnificent struct- 
ures of brick and stone, situated in pleasant grounds, many of 
them ornamented with shade trees. They contain from twelve 
to fifteen large rooms each, and are well ventilated and lighted. 

One large room in each building will be set apart as a reading- 
room, where friends may meet, parties gather for the exposition, 
and for teachers’ headquarters in general. 

To meet certain necessary preliminary expenses, memberships 
will be issued to teachers who desire the use of the dormitories. 
The certificate of membership will cost $2.00, and is payable in 
advance with application. Certificates are transferable to teach- 
ers only. 

These certificates entitle the holder to lodgings in one of the 
school dormitories at the nominal rate of forty cents per day, and 
are good for a period not to exceed two weeks; at the end of 
that period time may be extended if vacancies exist. 

Letters of inquiry, enclosing stamp, should be addressed to 
Mrs. Solomon Thatcher, Jr., lady manager and chairman school 
dormitories, River Forest, W. Chicago, Ill. 





The Boston /ourna/ commenting upon the decision of the Chi- 
cago school committee that clay-modeling be dropped in the 
public schools, writes: ‘‘This decision is based on the state- 
ment that the scholars have no time to give to such special work 
which is not immediately educational. This last would seem to 
be a begging of the question. It is the opinion of many promi- 
nent educators that clay-modeling under competent teachers is a 
means of valuable mental training. Perhaps the hitch at Chicago 
is in the quality of the teachers.” 


The Portland (Me.) Press writes: “ There is a way, we think, 
in which the state can improve our educational system, and that 
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is by taking some of the money that is now appropriated for what 
is called “higher education” and devoting it to the primary 
schools. Too much attention has been paid to the former and 
too little to the latter. It is in the latter that the great mass of 
the people must get their education.” 





Frances E. Russell writes that the movement started in behalf 
of dress reform, is gaining foothold. It has the hearty support of 
the educated women of the country. Many colleges have sent 
lists of signatures endorsing the improvement in woman's dress 
that will give freer and more healthful use of all physical organs. 
One alumnz association reports that from 30 to 40 members are 
making dresses reaching but little below the knees for general 
every-day use. The president and thirty-three members of the 
faculty at Wellesley lead a list of over one hundred and fifty 
Wellesley college girls, supporters of the movement. 





Diphtheria is prevalent among the school children of Detroit, 
and a leading physician of that city charges that the disease has 
been spread by the interchanging of lead pencils in school. 


Boston has now 43 public kindergartens. 





Supt. B. B. Russell, of Brockton, Mass., urges that shorthand 
and type-writing be added to the high school curriculum as 
elective studies. 





The Bureau of Education at Washington has issued in the form 
of achart asummary of the rules for the spelling and pronunciation 
of chemical terms adopted by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The chart is to be distributed among 
the high schools and colleges, so that they may be kept perman- 
ehtly and prominently before the eyes of teachers and pupils. 


A bill has been introduced in the Illinois senate which, if 
passed will deprive the mayor of Chicago of the power to appoint 
members of the board of education and will make them elective 
by popular vote. 


The history of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is one of constantly increasing success. 
Try this medicine. 





NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +» TRAINING |185:— 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who hk 
tend to teach In the Public Schools of the State, 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


“—1893 
JANUARY |, 1893. 


Assets, $13,433,668.21. Liabilivies, $:2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an “estimate ” 


E27” Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life « | but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


teach in Schools of the 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday o! 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday | 1 was born on the 


appear in a Policy issued at your age, 


day of in the year 





n February. My oun te 





APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply » his School Commis 


sioner or Superintendent who will forward » | My addressis. 


sppcintment to the State 





recommen: 
intendent, and it conn te sent by him to the t& 
appointment is made. 


BUSINESS COURSE, ENGLISH COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 


poe ne Byun ¥ Stratton Business College, Chicago. 


f good moral 
tion at the school entered in Arit 
indicating th that these su “eo can be comatoted 5 in ¢ 
of wee! ls Geography, Reading, Writ 


ing aad Spelling, 
A DIPLO a from 0 College, b i. ws 
emy, or oun ¢ department < ots a 


Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Address, 7 WasuixeTon St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARCEST BUSINESS COLLECE IN THE WORLD! 


Can Visit the World’s Fair Grounds Saturdays without interfering with studies. 





rtifi tain foe le Commissioner! CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 
$e = eo ne uniforr ae baad sx pretty designs fiowers, fruits, scenes, views, 
birds, animals, crescents, juveniles, etc. Prices for 
12 cards, size 3x4\ inches 8c; 34x54 12c; 44x64 
; ; H pretty chromo cardsno 2 alike. 
Samples chromo reward cards. and price list school 
supplies free by mail. A. J. FOUCH, WARREN. P. 


be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition o “ 
the use of text books, and fare one way is refunded & | 200: 54=7¥ 35¢ 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks 












ot Male tad and views 


Outfits, 
— Benes Phot, Engines, 
ree. 


0. anes.. Woe Filbert ae. it.. Pb a, i'm 











For particulars concerning the several schools sea 
for circulars to the Princi; as follows 





=F REE. 


Brockport, ........CHAS. D. MCLEAN, LL.B 
ee ERR SR EC TREE 
Buffalo.........+. ++. JAMES M. CASSETY, PH.D @= Our iarge 24.page 
Cortland............ FRANCIS J. CHENEY, P#.D. Catalogue, profuse. 
Fredonia ........... F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. A Se. a 
Geneseo....... seeees Jno. M. MILNE, A.M. the Sunnie ooneieae, 
New Paltz.......... Frank S. CAPEN, PH.D. tion of Pianos and 
Oneonta,........... James M. MILNE, Pu.D. — me Precpes 
Oswego,.... ..sseee- E. A. SHELDON, P#.D. cash in advance,sell 
Plattsburg . E. N. JONES. on instalments, give 
Potsdam,........... Tuos. B. STOWELL, Pa ater walue for 
Persone graduating from teachers raining other manatotarer 
pepenster Seageped, ont m the pineal Send for this book 
f proficiency from the preetes <5 of Ses at once to 
where the work bd ae 
the fo sub, matters yt. s- thr the Norma’ ORGAN co., 
and Po! - ‘WASHINGTON, N, J. 


Courses: ecic, 
tical Geography, American History Civil Govert - 














MODERATEPRICES,T ERMS REASONABLE 
Y INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
No.92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers | % 
Five Courses.—1. History of Educa 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY tion. II. Psychology and Ethics. III. 


Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa 


Dr. Boos Towrie, OF MUSIC. Gam, Fame, tional Literature and _ Criticism. V. 
Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 





Masic. Literature. Fine Arts. 
i - rane —t nal Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
This Institution offers advan , COM. s°8y: ° 
—-- ry all the menti Year from Oct. to May. Scholarsh‘ps 


‘or its students the valuable Collate: 
Sa cetames vor E Pupils’ Recitals both in Music and 
moeuneee Facult i Concerts, Lectures on Theory Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
Library, Gym 2 of Masle, Orchestral ee | catalogue giving full information. Address, 
SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


School year from Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. 
For Calendar, giving full information, address « 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 

CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “*‘°""°* Posttsnmas'se "=" 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 

eae pt ie ht be le pe a ane a caatiy‘an die shtfuly in one Fin « ae ng together oe 4 much miserable Latin and 











Virgi r, Horace, Cicero, Juvenal Livy, Rave Tua, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s A each to teachers. $1.9. 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 


all other systems. Price to teachers. $1.10. 

Sa 3 Standard spgasers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnook’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
tortes Monesca’s French Series, 

a Sample pages of Tnterlinears Sree. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





Wey lid’ 


—The name and address of every Supt., Principal, 
Teacher, and School officer in ‘the United States 
and Canada who is iaterested to have the pupi's 


under his or her care write Well and fluently, - 


nd interested to help teachers teach writing 
CORRE CTLY, or with due regard to move- 
=" at. Kindy send me your name and address 
and I will forward you, free, a 

graded plan of work to toliow in writing,—and 
or 30 cts. a Teacher's Guide by studying which 
any earnest teacher can qualify in from one to 
three months to teach writing successfully in any 
grade of public or private schools. The best 
help ever put inte teachers’ hands. Address 





yee 


Author of “Appletons’ Copy Books,” and Teach- 
er of Penmanship, Public Schools, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 























Sewer Connection (DurHam System), New Yorx Cancer Hospirat.—From Engineering News. “* Plumbing that is worth while."—New York Tripung, 


Do you know how superior screw-jointed wrought-iron drains and soil-pipes are to cast-iron with 


lead joints? If not, send for and read our profusely illustrated pamphlet. 


The Duruam System of house drainage is so simple, so perfect, and so permanent (requiring no repairs) 
that, to use the expression of an eminent hydraulic engineer, “It is strange that plumbing should ever have been 


done in any other way.” 


The new building of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is furnished with the Durham System. 


One of the great advantages of this system is that it can be shipped from New York to any part of the world, cut and fitted, ready 
to be screwed together by unskilled labour. We have sent drainage systems to 33 States. Near-by customers usually prefer to 


have us construct the work. 


THE DURHAM HOUSE DRAINAGE CO., 


158 and 160 W. 27th Street, New York, 


will submit estimates, suggest inprovements in drainage plans, and give you generally the benefit of their very wide practica/ experience, 
personally or by correspondence, without any charge ; and we will sell you the best drainage work to be had in the world at the lowest 
possible prices—from about forty dollars (for simple systems), upward. No order too small to receive our best consideration. 


Read the pamphiet. 
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SCHOOL; OURNAL: 


EW YORK-AND-CHICACO- 





PusiisHeD WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 





Tue Scuoor Journat is sent regularly to its sub- 
scribers until a definite order to discontinue is re- 
ceived, and all arrears are paid in full. 


Terms for Our Publicati ms: 


Per year. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, Weekly. 2.50 
THE SCHOOL JOURN —_ 

Primary Edition. Mont ~ 1,00 


THE TEACHERS’ ‘INSTITUTE. Monthly. 1.25 
ee FOUNDATIONS. 

Mon - _* 1,00 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. — 50 
Club Rates on ‘on Application. 

Please send remittances by by draft on N. Y., Postal 


Order, or Registered Letter. Address ali’ letters 
about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East 9th Street, NEW YORK, 
WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE : 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
262 W abash Av., Chicago, 11.|352 Washington St., Boston. 
J. I. CHARLOUIS, Business Manager. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


The Caligraph has gained the position it 
holds before the public as a thoroughly 
practical typewriter by reason of its sim- 
plicity, durability, speed, and manifolding 
power. Caligraphs are used the world over, 
as they are furnished with type and accents 
for the following languages—Spanish, 
French, Russian, Swedish, Polish, Greek, 
and Arabic. Several machines for using 
arbitrary signs of any description can also 
be supplied. Large numbers of business meu 
use it and it is used extensively in all de- 
partments of the government, in railroad 
and telegraph offices, by professional men, 
and in business colleges and schools. The 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. use the Cali- 
graph to take messages direct from the 
wire. For full descriptive pamphlet telling 
about the Caligraph and its appliances send 
to the American Writing Machine Co., 
Hartford, Conn. Teachers, especially those 
who are writers for the periodical press, will 
find it of great advantage to use a writing 
machine, like the Caligraph, as it increases 
the chances of their manuscripts’ accept- 
ance, and besides they will receive the bless- 
ings of the proof-readers and printers. The 
same firm can furnish typewriter desks, 
typewriter papers and ribbons, and type- 
writer supplies. 








Teachers have learned to appreciate the 
value of supplementary reading such as is 
furnished by the Historical Classic Readings 
offered by Effingham Maynard & Co., 43- 
47 East 1oth street, New York. Thesethave 
introductions and explanatory notes, and 
are from 50 to64 pages each. The follow- 








* " WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.’ A Box.” ¢ : 


pEECHAMS 





ale a A TASTELESS AND 
SULUBLE COATING. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR 
Indi ion, Wantof A ite, Full 
in ee ion, Wantof ness 


&, ngs, 
the Stomach, Bilious or Liver Com-§ 
os Sick Headache,Cold Chilis, 
Flushings of Heat, Lowness of Spir- 
tts, and All Nervous Affections. 
Tocure these complaints we must remove 
the cause. The principal cause is generally 
to be Cound in the stomach and pa Byers put 
these organs right and all will be well. 
two to 0 four P' Pills twice a day for a short time 
will remove the evil, and restore the sufferer 
to cound and lasting health. 
Of all druggists. Price ZG cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal st. 


PPPI OG were 














ing numbers, uniform in style and size, are 
now ready: Discovery of America, Wash- 
ington Irving; Settlement of Virginia, Capt. 
John Smith; History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion, Gov. William Bradford ; King Philip's 
War, and Witchcraft in New England, 
Gov. Thomas Hutchinson; Discovery and 
Exploration of the Mississippi Valley, 
John Gilmary Shea; Champlain and _ his 
Associates, Francis Parkman; Braddock’s 
Defeat, Francis Parkman; First Battles 
of the Revolution, Edward Everett ; Col- 
onial Pioneers, James Parton; Heroes 
of the Revolution, James Parton. Other 
numbers are in preparation. 


Have you tried the Yale desk for school ? 
It is not only handsome, but is easy to sit 
on, and that is a great point to be taken into 
consideration. This can be obtained of the 
American Desk and Seating Co., 270-272 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, who also supply 
bank, church, school, lodge, and office fur- 
nishings. 

” 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and college 
students, desiring to secure employment at odd 
hours, or during vacation should address T. M. 
Wituias, 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


If you are ambitious thoroughly to in- 
vestigate natural science of course you will 
need more or less knowledge of materials 
and apparatus, and then what a satisfaction 
you will have in helping others to gain this 
knowledge. You then want chemical ap- 
paratus and pure chemicals such as are 
furnished by Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 
Arch street, Philadelphia. They make es- 
pecially desirable terms for schools and 
colleges. Send for their illustrated priced 
catalogue. 

* 

From all schools where manual training 
has been introduced comes testimony in 
regard to the beneficial effects of their work 
in wakening mind. But machinery is ne- 
cessary. W. F. & John Barnes Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., make a specialty of furnishing 
lathes for wood and meal work, scroll saws, 
circular saws, etc., specially adapted for 
use in industriai and manual training 


schools. Special prices to educational in- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price list free 
by mail, 


No matter what book you want, among 
school and miscellaneous books, write to 
Baker & Taylor Co., 740 Broadway, New 
York, and they will get it for you. They 
fill at the lowest rates all orders for books, 
and promptly forward them in a single ship- 
ment. Catalogues of and estimates for 
school and library books will be sent on ap- 
plication. 

e 


If you want an article it is a great ad- 
vantage to know just where you can find it. 
Artists and dealers in artists’ materials will 
be given descriptions of a great variety of 
articles in that line if they address F. W. 
Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co., for a cata- 
logue. They also have house painters’ 
colors and fine varnishes. Catalogues of 
their various departments will be sent to 
responsible parties. 

* 


Begin early to look for a position if you 
intend making a change this year, as you 
will then -have leisure to make a choice 
satisfactory to yourself. Mrs. M.J. Young- 
Fulton of the American and Foreign Teach- 
ers’ Agency, 23 Union square, New York, 
can assist you in securing what you want. 
This agency introduces to colleges, schools, 
and families, superior professors, principals, 
assistants, tutors, and governesses, for every 
department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. 


Eyesight 


“My boy had Scarlet 
Fever when 4 years old, 
leaving him very weak 
and with blood peois- 
oned with canker. 


His eyes became in- 
fiamed, his sufferings 
were intense, and for 7 
weeks he could noteven 
SS open his eyes. I began 


W 

Clifford Blac ving him mee 
kman. §' HSAPARILLA® 

which soon cured him. I know it saved his 

sight, if not his very life.” ABBIE F. BLACK- 

MAN, 2888 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Hoop's PILLS are the best afterinner Pills, 
as" uigestion, cure head and bi 


Perfect Baby Health 


ought t 

mean tg 
ing health 
throughout 
childhood, 
and robust 
health in the 
years to 
come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
they are missing the life of food 
taken, This loss is overcome by 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y._All druggist: a 


BOV/ININE 


The most nutritious 
of all food preparations; 
always retained by the 
stomach. Ready for 


instant use. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 


exhausted by ailments that I could al. fore. ~ Los. 
potey | work. The accompanying fig- age 245 Ibs ‘iss ib 0 50 Ibs 

iow the result of 3 months’ treat-| Bust..... 48 in. ll in. 
ment. I now feel like a new being. Ills Waist... 40 in. Sete. Il in. 
pal gg Tf ~ hence panies a 48 in. 9 in. 


PATIENTS "TREATED “oy “MAL. C “CONFIDENTIAL. 
mow W. F. F SHYOER wvicKeR's THEATER. “cHrenee, iL 


DEAF (538. 8.140. Noises cynen 


beg al remediog fal Sop Sold 
qniy ty F. Husoon, 558 Peay, N- ¥. Write for book of 









































The last yearly volume of THE PRO- 
FESSIONAL TEACHER (’91-’92) is a gen- 
eral text-book of the theory and practice 
of education for use at your county insti- 
tute. 60 cts., post paid. 
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BEATTY’S ORGANS Wantage. Cat Free 


Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washi 


on, N. 
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The Pulslishers’ Desk. 


The pen isasmall article, but what a 
deal of comfort to a person who must use 
one constantly there is in having one of 
good quality. No teacher, student, book- 
keeper, clerk, or other person will make a 
mistake in ordering pens from Joseph Gil- 
lott & Sons, 91 John street, New York. 
The celebrated numbers are 303, 404, 
604E.F., 351, 601E.F., 170; these and other 
styles may be had of all dealers throughout 
the world. 

* 


Teacher, do the boys and girls see the 
Stars and Stripes floating over the school- 
house when they come in the morning? 
If they do not you are losing a great oppor- 
tunity forteaching them patriotism. If you 
haven’t a flag do not put off procuring one. 
Write immediately to G. W. Simmons & 
Co., Oak Hall, Boston, and they will give 
you your choice of a great variety of flags, 
at different prices to suit all purchasers. 

* 
A large 24-page catalogue, profusely 






DRY GOoDs. 


OPENING WEEK 


pring Press. (Foods. 


This week there is a special exhibit of 
our New Spring Goods. 

The choicest Novelties‘obtainable in the 
markets of Europe, showing decided 
| Changes in styles of fabric to suit the 
» | coming fashions. 

Bengaline, Bourette, Persian Poplins, 
with triple palm leaf. Rich figured Wool- 
ens in East India tones. 

Half-silk Cheviots, Silk-dotted Herring- 
bone Twills, Rain-storm Serges, etc. 


A Skin of Beauty ts a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, = MAGICAL enemas 


es Tan, Pimples, 
"Freckles, Moth- Patch: 
Rash 


nd 
Skin diseases, 


and pag AR 
its vir- 
















BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 
No other cos- 

metic will do. 


4 Ma 
~Yy. City at. a H. Ma "s, Stern’s, 
ley’s, and other Fancy Goods 
Base imitations. $1,000 R Reward for 
urrest and id proof of any one selling the 








illustrated, full of information on the proper 
construction of pianos and organs, will be 
sent free by the Beethoven Organ Co., 
Washington, N. J. They ship on test trial, 
ask no cash in advance, and sell on instal- 
ments. Organs are sold from $35 up, and 
pianos from $175 up. These prices bring 
instruments within the means of every one. 
& 


Disordered Liver set right with BEECH- 
AM’S PILLS. 
= 


Teachers and school boards are recom- 
mended to communicate with J. W. Scher- 
merhorn & Co., 3 East 14th street, New 
York, in relation to kindergarten and school 
supplies. They are noted for fair dealing 
and for the pains they take to please their 
customers. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOWS’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
LLIONS 


ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES W 
best remedy for DIAR’ 

every part of the world. Be sure and ask rs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Lyman D. Smith, the 
teacher of drawing, Hartford, Conn., wants 
the name and address of every superin- 
tendent, principal, teacher, and _ school 
officer in the United States and Canada 
who is interested to have the pupils under | 
his or her care write well and fluently, and | 
interested to help teachers teach writing | 
correctly, or with due regard to movement. 
He can give the best help ever put into | 
teachers’ hands. 

2 


The Chocolat Menier offers what most 
particular epicures seek and all medical 
men desire—a wholesome, agreeable food 
of a decidedly renovating power. A sample 
of this chocolate will be sent to any ad- 
dress if you will name THE INSTITUTE. 
Grocers are also invited to forward lists of 
heir customers to be supplied with samples. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
= and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

—; Hotel, o; te Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsome y Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co,, Proprietors. 


The verdict of the people is that Hall’s 
Hair Renewer cures grayness and ba!dness. 





wel-nowa} 


Shall also show a number of old-time 
fabrics, now reproduced in new colorings 
and contrasts. 

An invitation is extended to all who 
desire to examine these choice materials. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY @ Iirn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BROWN’S 





FRENCH 
DRESSING 


ecpeine He Habi 
DR-d-STEPHEN 


t Cured in 10 
ay till cured. 
, Lebanon, Ohio. 















Musica), far sounding, and dhighly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 
Metabliched 


WEST oF, her" 1826. 


Description and prices on application 





The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes,Schools,etc. Fully warran 

Write for Catalogue and Pricer. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDAY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT C0., Cincinnati, 0. 
HAIR ON Line FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW BOLUTION 
- 





























— © . a 
a 7 
| ae ba al Gnowtn FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 


INJURY OR DISCOLORATION _ or =uE MOST DELICATE “SKIN, 
“SHmerend ty Aceident.—I" Co mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing ahconael it was discovered that the bair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can useit. It acts m a bus 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever te any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained sueh wonderful results. IT CAN 
NOT FAIL. 11 the growth be light, ove application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although al! hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLY6I8. 
Recommended by a!/! who have tested its merite—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not jate nature's giftof a beard, will Gnd a priceless boon in Modene. 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life — of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaran as harmless as water 
who find an embarrassing growth of hair pn oy should use Modene 
Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, cane 
observation) on receipt of price, 61.00 per bottle. Serd money by letter, with 
full address written plainly. ee —s poinene, Postage stamps dhe 
sameascash. (aLwars 18 Pa. this ad 


zn.) @Cut vertisement 01 
LOCAL AND @ MODENE "MANUFACTURING co., CNCINNATI, 0., U. s. ra 
Manufacterers of the Highest Grade H ir Preparations. 


GENERAL AGENTS 

WARTEDS. You can register your letter at oe Post-office to oat its safe delivery 
BR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJORY-. C7 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


PT LADIES wi esas 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS 
If you enjoy a = of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 34)bs. Fine 

Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 
awaywith $5 orders a upwards. The most extraordinary 

ever offered, during the next thirt ys. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with $10, $15. and $20 oréers to =a ae our excellent New Crep 

Teas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English 
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| tothe skin. Young 
| - to destroy its growth. 
sealed 





CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 


A HANDSOME 







Japan, eer Young yeon, Gur r. Sun Sun 
Mixed. Good mixed teas 20c. per Ib. “y ~ in United States 
Fine Teas. pound of our tea arther than 


for 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nationa reputation for se.ling Pure G aaa 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., .0.Box 289 34 & 38 Vesey St, N.Y. 
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FROEBEL,”” sivractrvery 


Stands for the ‘* New Education,” the Kindergarten, and the whole development of 


modern methods of teaching. By H. CourtHorpe Bowen, of Cambridge. 12mo, 
net $1.00. 





Also ready in The Great Educators Series: 


Aristotle; Alcuin; 
Each I2mo, net, $1.00. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, 143-145 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Stories for Children, 


By LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


This is for supplementary reading in the third, fourth, or fifth grades 
according to the advancement of the pupil. Lessons in morals and 
manners are deduced from stories about “ the three kindoms ” in a pleas- 


ing way. Single copies by mail 40 cents. It is bound in cloth and con- 
tains 216 pages. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
Now York : 67 Fifth Ave. Boston: 202 Devonshire St. Chicago: 106 Wabash Ave. 


Loyola. 











CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books, 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Piane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust, 

Drawing. ; 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


ARE YOU TEACHING? 


IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED 
TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Two Thousand Already Established. 
Eighth Annual Catalogue listing 2,000 volumes 
in special library wntng, Jeet ued. 30,000 
volumes carried in stoc Pian and character 
of books endorsed by best educators ir. the 
country. Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, says, “ You 
have done much excellent work in this state.” 
Joaqu n Miller, “ Your bind seems to be per- 
fect.” State Superintendent Akers, “I co tu- 

late you, and the book buying public as well.” 


Ge We believe more snoney can be made by 
solicitors than in any other line. Write for Cata- 
logue and terms. School Libraries a specialty. 
Address, 

H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues 


of and estimates for School and Library Books on application 





PRANG'S STANDARD COLORED PAPERS. 


These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary 
features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. ‘ 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted 
after long study of the theory. and wide experience in the actual use of Color, as well as after con- 
ference with leading artists and colorists in this couatry and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints peaking a gradual approach 
toward the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale 
of five tones for each color. Each Normal, Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, 
but also in its relations to the monochrome scaie of which it is a part, and to the corresponding 
scales of other Colors. 


hese papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKACE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., BOSTON. 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORE. 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


HISTORICAL CLASSIC READINCS 


With Introductions and Explanatory Notes. For Classes in History, Reading, and Literature. 








From 50 to 64 pages each Price, 12 cents per copy; $1.20 per 
dozen; $9.00 per hundred; $8 ?).OO per thousand. 


The following numbers, uniform in style and size, are now ready : 


1 Discovery of America. Wasuincton Irvinc.| 6 Champlain and his Associates. Francis 
2 Settlement of Virginia. Capt. Joun Smitu. PARKMAN. 
3 History of Plymouth Plantation. Gov.| 7 Kraddock’s Defeat. Francis PARKMAN. 
Wicuiam Bravrorp. 8 First Battles of the Revolution. Epwarp 
4 King Philip’s War, and Witchcraft in EVERETT. 
New England. Gov. THomas Hutcuinson. 9 Colonial Pioneers. James Parton. 
5 Discovery and Exploration «-f the Mi.sis- | 10 Heroes ot the Revolution. James Parton. 
sippi Valley. Joun Gitmary SHea. | 


Other Numbers in Preparation. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 43, 45 & 47 Bast Tenth Street, New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish the Normal Course in Reading, prepared by Miss Emma J. Topp, Train- 
ing Teacher, Aurora, IIl., and Supt. W. B. PoweLt, A.M., Washington, D. C. This is 
the most sensible, progressive, and satisfactory series of Readers and Charts now before 
the public. G3" Send for terms for introduction, 








FEBRUARY 22 IS A HOLIDAY! 


Of course you will commemorate the day. The fol- 
lowing will help you: 
Fountain Song Book, No. 3. 

Contains a good collection of Patriotic Songs, stand- 
ard miscellaneous airs and a number of the best 
hymns. It is good for 364 other days. Cheap in 
price, good in quality. 72 large pp. 15c.; $1.50 per 
dozen : $10.00 per luv. 

Special Day Exercises. 

156 pp of the best exercises on Washington's Birth- 

day, and for other days as well. Price, 25 cents. 
Dick’s Festival Reciter. 

180 pp. of Pieces and Programmes for all special 

days. Price, 3v cents. 
Story of Our Flag. 

A short Exercise for 7 boys and 7 girls. Exercises 

and Songs. Price, 6 cents. 
Historical Charades. 

Stamp Act and DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. Intro- 
duces George Washingtoa, Mrs. Washington, Jefter- 
son and others of the time. Price 8 cents. 

Flag Drill. 
For young ladies—a fine entertainment. Price 25 cts. 
The School House Fiag. 

A National Patriotic Exercise for Flag Raisings, Fest- 
ivals, and all Patriotic Entertainments. Contains 
$2 pp. of Songs, Recitations and Exercises. Price, 
15 cents. 

Columbia, or America’s Cantata. 

An Historical Entertainment for School. Dialogues, 
Songs, and Acting. For advanced pupils or )oung 
folks. Price, 25 cents. 

Pictures. 

George Washington, Martha Washington, Wasbing- 
ton and Family, Lincoln, and other noted States- 
men and Generals. Eech 22x28 inches. Should be 
in every school. Price each, securely mailed, 25 cts. 

Stencils 
of above pictures for blackboard. Each, 5 cents 


If you don’t find in this what you want, write. I have 
it, or I can get it. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
vt 60,000 i os Take 


o NAL, ®@ 
© THE SCHOCh JOURNAL, 
© THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, ¢ 
onthly, $1.25 a year. 

Esiplu aspiring chieinel materia. ‘A Targo mame 
, original m " 

of’ he ne monthly for primary teachers, 


1.00 . Send for catalogue of best teachers’ books, 
. L. Keilogs & Co., New York and Chicag® 











